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CHUBERT SOCIETY. President--Sir Junius Brnepicr. 
Founder and Director—Herr ScuuserTH. Thirteenth Season, 1879.— 
The prospectus will be issued early in February. The Concerts and Soirées of the 
Society afford excellent opportunities for rising artists to make their début, and 
for composers to have their works introduced. Full particulars on application 
to H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 
244, Regent Street, W. 


Mss HELEN BERTI begs to announce that her GRAND 


EVENING CONCERT will take place at the Masonic HALi, Camberwell 
New Road, on TUESDAY, 28th inst., on which occasion she will be assisted by 
eminent artists and the full orchestra of the Schubert Society (38 performers). 
Conductor—Herr SCHUBERTH. 


“THE LADY OF THE LEA.” 
ISS HELEN BERTI will sing H. Swarr’s “THE LADY 


: a OF THE LEA,” at her Grand Concert, on Tuesday evening next, 28th inst. 
NEW SERIES.—No. 6.) (PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Che Theatre: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY 1, 1879. 
BILL OF THE PLAY. 


. Toe Watcu-Tower: “The Past Year at the Theatres;” “The Immortality 
of French Comedy ;” ‘‘ Peace with Honour: George Henry Lewes, Alfred 
Ww » Brachvogel.” 

. PORTRAIT OF Miss Fow Ler. 

. THE Round TABLE: ‘‘ Pantomimical,” by Henry J. Byron; ‘‘Some Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of Alfred Wigan,” by Tom Taylor; “ Variety with a 
Vengeance,” by E. L. Blanchard; ‘At the Westminster Play,” by a 
Queen's Scholar; “ A Haunted Actress,” by Arthur Escott; ‘Here we are 
Again,” by Henry 8. Leigh. 

. PORTRAIT OF MR Epwarp TERRY. 

4 —— “A Distinguished Amateur,” by Annie Thomas (Mrs Pender 

udip). 

. NOTES en passant, 

. The Drama in London, the Provinces, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Italian Cities, 
Madrid, and New York. 

. “ Artist and Artiste,” by Edward Compton. 

9. Echoes from the Green-room, 








London : Wyman & Sons, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.O. 


(In A MaJor), 
FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONOELLO. 
First performed at the Saturday Popular Concerts by Marie Krebs, Joachim 
ti.’ 


and Piat 
COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


Price (in Soore and Separate Parts) 16s. 





Lendon: Stawixy Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street, 


{INE-TONED VIOLONCELLO, with Case, for SALE, 

marked “John Hare, Viol and Flute, near the Royal Exchange, Cornhill, 

London.” Dated 1724. Address ‘‘ H. OC. W.,” care of Adams & Jones, Jephson 
Gardens Lodge, Leamington. 


TB4VELLER, on commission, WANTED, by a Music 

blishing firm. » ati arkt “ ” 

7, altred Ping, rm dee WO” stating full particulars, to ‘‘ P. W., 
“L'AMOUR DU PASSE.” 


M&S JOHN CHESHIRE will perform Ascuzr’s popular 
le, “L’AMOUR DU PASSE,” at Exmouth, Jan. 27th; Devonport, 











Id 
23th; Ply mouth, 29th ; Bridli : ; i 
pp a ;B ngton, on the 30th; Leeds, Feb. 19th; and City of 





“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


Me J. R. JEKYLL will sing Witrorp Moreay’s “ MY 


SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Miss Hel 
on Tuesday evening next, 28th inst, ; ee 





ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 


Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©. Cooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Cottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inelusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
— any time. Programmes and prospectuses post free.—O, Ray, See., Langham 





THE 


“CHAMPION BRASS & MILITARY BAND JOURNAL.” 


52, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
Nor, 23, 1878, 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


+ ° P P ° 
N consequence of the enormous increase in the circulation 
of the “ CHAMPION JOURNAL,” my present business premises are inadequate 
for the requirements of the same. I have therefore made arrangements to 
conduct my business, after this date, from the above address. I have 
great pleasure in making this announcement, as I am confident that it 
will be fully appreciated by my customers, and will be of the greatest advanta; 
to them, from the position being more central, which will greatly facilitate the 
despatch of business. It will also enable me in the future to cater even more 
successfully (if possible) than I have hitherto done for those who honour me with 
their patronage. I have endeavoured, and with great success in past years, 
to oblige and please my customers, and, in soliciting your continued support, 
beg to assure you that every order I may be favoured with will receive the 
most prompt attention, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


, SMITH, 
“‘Champion Brass Band Journal” Office, 
52, New Bond Street, London. 


“LITTLE BOY SAILOR.” 
GEM OF THE 


“ Little boy sailor, with jacket of blue, 
Fond hearts at home have been thinking of you ; 
Dreaming the long nights and thinking all day 
Of a little bey sailor while he was away.” 





SEASON. 


THE 


CHAPPELL & Co., New Bond Street. 24 Stamps, post free. 


NEW SYSTEM. 


THE PARIS GLOVE COMPANY. 
7, Rue Brey, Paris. 


Gloves at wholesale prices, direct from Paris post free, compare with the so- 
called French kid usually sold in England. The style, colour, durability, and 
finish will at once convince the most inexperienced, 3 a. 6 —_ 

A 8. d, 





1 button, black or coloured ... pees 
Paris Glove Co,’s superior quality... 
Paris Glove Co.’s best quality ° 
2 button, black or coloured ... sas 
Paris Glove Co,’s superior quality... 
Paris Glove Co.’s best quality - 
3 button, black or coloured ... 
4 do, ” ” . see poe pon ase eee 
6 do. o ry ose ons <a wis ii ae pom 
Post-office orders to R. L. WRIGHT, as above, A trial is solicited. 


= ” 
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“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


R JAMES SIDNEY will sing the popular Romance, 

“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” at Exmouth, Jan. 27th; Devonport, 

28th; Plymouth, 29th; Bridlington, 30th; Leeds, Feb. 19th; and the City of 
London on the 27th. 





“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 
R JAMES SIDNEY will sing, by desire, the popular 


Romance, “‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at the Leeds Masonic Hall 
Concert, Feb. 19th, 1879. 


ERR LOUIS ENGEL has the honour to announce 

that he has returned to London, after several years’ absence, and that he 

will be happy to receive Pupils for the Harmonium, and ENGAGEMENTS for 
Oonoerts and Parties. Address—Messrs CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 
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Just Published, 


E REVEIL DU ROSSIGNOL.” Valse Elégante. 
Pour le Pianoforte. (Dedicated, by — permission, to the CouNTESS 
OF OHARLEMONT.) Par LILLE ALBRECHT. 

“ We have had frequent occasion to pass tavourable comments upon the com- 
positions of Miss Lillie Albrecht, a young lady well known in musical circles 
both as a pianist and a writer for that instrument, The themes upon which this 
Valse de Salon is founded are tuneful and graceful, and the arrangement for the 
performer, while not presenting any features of exceptional difficulty, is suffi- 
ciently brilliant to admit of being employed with happy effect as a medium for 
display. ‘Le Réveil du Rossignol’ bears the dedication to the Right Hon. 
the Countess of Charlemont.”—Sunday Times. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
E TU M’AMASSI.” Melodia. Di Lvrar Banta, 


Price . Retr Duncan Davison & ©o., 244, Regent Street, W. 

here may be obtained, composed by Lurer Bavia, 
“LA NUIT BUR LE LAO” (“ INTORNA AL LAGO”) oa 
“LEAVES OF AUTUMN” ... 4s. | “FAIR WAS MY LADY” |. 4s, 





Published this Day, 


MY FAIRY PRINCE. 


(Sone), 
Words and Music by 
NORA BURNEY. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co.,, 244, Regent Street, W., 
Where may be obtained, composed by NoRa BURNEY, 


“DAISIES WERE WAKING”’ price 4s, 





“THE WANDERER.” 
i} ISS LOUISA BALL will recite (by desire) Epwarp 
OXENFORD’s beautiful Poem, ‘‘THE WANDERER,” at the Praed Street 
Chapel, Jan. 30. 


O TELL ME, SHALL MY LOVE BE 
MINE? 


(Sone), for 
MEZZO-SOPRANO OR TENOR. 
With Violoncello or Violin ad id, 

ComposED By HENRY LUTGEN. 
Price 4s. 
Londen: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘Mr Henry Lutgen, the accomplished violoncellist, has here produced a song of 
more than usual! interest, as it appeals to the sympathies of the musician as well as 
theamateur. Refinement of feeling, artistic conversational development between 
the voice, the obUligato instrument, and the accompaniment, and musician-like 
treatment of the harmonic combinations, form a complete and charming com- 

sition, It is for soprano or tenor voice, ‘and we can with safety rec ommend 

t as worthy a place upon the pianoforte of every lover of good music.”— 
Pictorial World, 








“MY LOVE AND 1.” 
“NV Y LOVE AND 1.” Song. The Words by Gratiana 


OuantER. The Music by F, NEALE. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Dake s Co., 244, Regent Street, W. Where may also be obtained, composed 
F,. NEALE, “GRANDFATHER'S OHAIR” (Song), words by ' me. 

) EATHERLY ; price 4s. 


DIEU A LA VIE.” 
JOANNA ENRIQUEZ. Price 3s. 


244, Regent Street, W. 
“ Simple and pleasing, easy of execution, and short. Well fitted fora drawing- 


room bagatelle.”—Fictorial World. 





Nocturne pour le Pianoforte. Par 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 





OVE’S REQUEST.” (Song). REICHARDT. 
In answer to inquiries, Herr REtcHaRp? begs to acquaint his professional 
friends that no charge is made for the introduction of the above Song in public 
concerts, &¢,—3, Rue du Pont de Service, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 





ASCHER’S “ALICE,” and ‘SOUVENIR DU PASSE.” 


ISS NINA BRUNEL will play Ascuer’s popular Solo 
on “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” and his “SOUVENIR DE 
PASSE,” on Jan. 27 next, at a grand concert in Cannon Street Hotel. 





“HER VOICE.” 


= VOICE.” Icnacz Grssone’s popular Song (poetry 
‘A Boldier’s Daughter”), ryt by Mdme aptaees, is published, 
price 4s., 4 Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“SERENADE MORESQUE.” 


ERGSON’S “SERENADE MORESQUE,” sung every 

evening at the Royal Aquarium Concerts, and at Mdme Liebhart’s Ooncert 

oy rg Percy), is published, price 4s., by DuNcam Davison & Oo., 244, Regent 
treet, W. 


EW SONG.—“ REPENTANCE.” Words by E. B. 
MANNING. Price 3s. Sone by F. Von Lesen. London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SONG FOR CHRISTMAS. 


LEEP, SLEEP, MY BEAUTIFUL BABE.” Christmas 

Pastorale, Song for Mezzo-Soprano, Poetry by | the late Father FaBer, 

Music by WILHELM SCHULTHES, Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 











SONG FOR CHRISTMAS. 
HE CHRISTMAS ROSE.” Song. Poetry by Miss M. 
A. STODART, Music by LoveLL PHILurps. Price 2s. 6d. London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


HE FANTASY WALTZES. For the Pianoforte. By 
Harry Ororr Hituer. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, 


“—% THE SEA.” 
Desmonp L. Ryan. Price 3s. 
Regent Street, W. 








Meditation. For the Pianoforte. By 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 








Grande Fantaisie de Bravoure. 
Price 5s. London: Duncan 


UCREZIA BORGIA. 
For the Pianoforte. By Rrcarpo LINTER. 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


URE RAY OF LIGHT. ‘Trio for two Sopranos and 
Tenor. The poetry by MoorE. The Music by Henry Baker, Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








NEW SONG BY L. BADIA. 


OM ’ERA BELLA” (“FAIR WAS MY LADY.”) 


The English version of the Words by MARIA X. HAYES. The ew 
L.Bapia. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street 


A NUIT SUR LE LAC” (““INTORNO AL LAGO ”) 

(sung with distinguished success by Mdlle Carlotta Badia at Mr Sydney 

Smith’s Concert, Willis’s Rooms), is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davisox 
& Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 








MINNIE HAUK. 


Valse), by Arpit1, sung by Mdlle 
son Scene of Jl Barbiere di Siviglia at Her hey ’s 


6 L= CONTRO ” 


Minnie Hauk in the 
Theatre, is published, price 4s., by DuNcAN Davison, & Oo., 244, Regent Street, 





SONGS BY J. W. DAVISON. 
No. 1. “SWEET VILLAGE BELLS” ak 
2. “THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS: ” pee 
3. “I HAVE WEPT MINE EYES TEARLESS a 
The Words by the late DESMOND RYAN. 
VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHELLEY. 
.1. “SWIFTER FAR THAN SUMMER'S FLIGHT” 
. “ROUGH WIND THAT MOANEST LOUD” 


. “FALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR Waar?” 
“T FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN” 


The Music by J. W. DAVISON. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THREE EASY FANTASIAS for the PIANOFORTE. 
No. 1. “ROB ROY MACGREGOR O” * 
2. “ROBIN ADAIR ” (‘EILEEN AROON ty 
3. “‘O DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE Pp 
Composed by R. F. HARVEY. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ITALIAN SONGS BY G, MURATORI. 


Gant di ro Rizzelli) 








“ PEROHE SOGNAR MIA BELLA” 
“TUTTO E TORMENTO” poet ‘ ‘ tastasio) 
“IL MESSAGIO DEI SO8PIRI” a XY. Meini) 

“ TERZETTO,” per Soprano, Contralto, e Tenori. 
“OH DEI, CHE DOLCE IN CANTO” (Parolé di Metastasio) 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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SYMPHONISTS AND VIRTUOSOS,* 
Silhouettes and Medallions of + heagen Organists and Pianists. 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN Bacu. 
(Continued from page 35.) 

Being accountable to no one but himself, J. S. Bach took an 
engagement as chorister at St Michael’s, Luneburg. This modest 
position enabled him to attend the lectures at the Gymnasium 
and increase his musical knowledge by going to hear eminent 
organists. During this period of ardent exertion our enthusiastic 
musician became successively violinist in the orchestra at Weimar, 
town-organist in Arnstadt, and, some years later, organist in 
Miilhausen ; but these different posts did not, while affording him 
a less precarious means of existence, cause him to turn aside from 
the sole object he had in view: the study of celebrated organists, 
and the most searching investigation of their different methods. 
Possessing already all the secrets of the old masters, Frescobaldi, 
Froberger, and Kerl, he settled in Lubeck, to draw inspiration 
from the style of the great composer, Buxtehude, whom he 
admired equally for his works and his fine execution. He visited 
Hamburgh, also, several times for the purpose of seeing and listen- 
ing to the Nestor of German organists, the celebrated Reinke. 
When he was twenty-two—that is to say in 1707—his reputation 
as an extempore organist and, likewise, as a special composer for 
the harpsichord, was established throughout Germany and marked 
him as fit for some office at the court of one of the reigning 
princes. But it was only in 1717 that he was offered the post of 
Concertmeister to the Duke of Weimar, a place left vacant by the 
death of Zachau. He performed his new duties consequently only 
a short time, though just long enough to demonstrate his great 
value as a musician. To this period of hislife belongs the strange 
story of his projected tournament with Marchand, an organist 
very popular in France, whom the King of Poland had received 
very graciously, and to whom, for the purpose of keeping him in 
his royal service, he had made some highly advantageous offers. 
Jealous of these marks of favour, Volumer, chapelmaster of the 
Court at Dresden, conceived the insidious idea of getting up a 
musical contest before the Court and pitting J. S. Bach against 
the new comer. It is asserted that each of the two champions, 
he of the German and he of the French school, secretly heard his 
rival extemporise, and obtained a definite notion of his ability. 
At any rate, on the evening fixed for this trial of musical strength, 
J.S. Bach alone put in an appearance. Marchand had started 
off, assigning some frivolous excuse for his flight. 

On quitting Dresden, Bach returned to Weimar, where Prince 
Leopold, of Anhalt-Céthen, a passionate amateur, offered him a 
place as his chapelmaster. Bach accepted an offer which guaran- 
teed him a competency, tranquility, and the leisure requisite for 
the production of great works. It is at this period that we must 
place his last visit to the celebrated organist Reinke, of Hamburgh, 
then nearly a centenarian. That patriarch of German musicians 
was so impressed with J. S. Bach’s extemporisations, that he saluted 
him as the direct inheritor of the grand traditions of organ-playing 
and religious sentiment. 

J. S. Bach was nearly fifty when, on Kiihnau’s death, in 1733, 
he accepted the place of musical director at St Thomas's School, 
Leipsic. This high post, and the honorary titles of Chapelmaster 
and Composer to the King of Poland, testify to the immense repu- 
tation and high consideration enjoyed by him at this period. Yet 
his name, though celebrated throughout Germany, was not appre- 
ciated by his contemporaries as that of the most extraordinary 
musical genius living. People admired his marvellous and incom- 
parable superiority as an extempore organist, and his fine fugues, 
characterised by such rich harmony, such precious workmanship, 
such fulness of interest and inventive spirit, but his masses, his 
cantatas, his innumerable motets, and his oratorios, were known 
only to a small number, so little care did the great man take of his 
glory and of his fame. He wrote in obedience to an imperious 
necessity for producing, and solely under the impulse of his 
eminently creative nature. When the work was completed, he 
cared little whether or no it was heard, known, appreciated, ap- 
Plauded ; he had accomplished his task, he had listened to the 
voice of his conscience, and there was an end; the manuscript went 
to increase the store of his unpublished works, and not to see the 
light of performance again till very long after its author's death. 


* From Le Meénestrel, 











In 1747, J. S. Bach, yielding to the numerous and pressing 
demands of his son, Carl Phillip Emmanuel Bach, a member of 
the private musical establishment of Frederic IT. of Prussia, decided 
on visiting, accompanied by his eldest son, Wilhelm Friedmann 
Bach, the royal residence at Potsdam. The melody-loving king, 
who, it appears, played the flute tolerably, was in the daily habit 
of giving private concerts, at which the sovereign disappeared to 
make way for the cultivated amateur. On hearing of the great 
musician’s arrival, the King renounced his favourite source of 
amusement, and sent for the illustrious visitor ; during several 
days, the organs in the churches, and all Silbermann’s harpsi- 
chords, were subjected to Bach’s powerful touch. The King and 
the Court were lost in wonder at his genius for extemporization, 
and his transcendent virtuosity. On returning to Leipsic, Bach, to 
show his gratitude for the marks of attention and consideration he 
had received, presented the King with a trio, several vocal pieces, 
and several fugues, composed expressly for him. A few years after 
this triumphal visit to Prussia, he was attacked by utter blindness. 
The treatment followed, and an operation, the result of which at 
first seemed favourable, afforded only temporary relief. An in- 
flammatory illness, combined with other morbid causes, occasioned, 
in a short time, the great musician’s death, which happened on the 
30th July, 1750, in his sixty-sixth year. 

The authentic portrait in the possession of that celebrated in- 
stitution, St Thomas’s School of Music, Leipsic, was, according to 
contemporaries very like, and has served as a model both for the 
busts and engravings representing the great artist’s features. I 
have under my eyes three German specimens which well convey 
the powerful expression of the original type. The head is large, 
the forehead broad and well developed; the eyes profoundly 
thoughtful, shaded by heavy eyebrows, lively and full of fire; the 
mouth, large, and smiling, and indicative of kindness; while the 
expression, gentle and searching, displays frankness and simple- 
mindedness ; we feel it is the portrait of a man of a kindly and 
open disposition, but, at the same time, possessed of one of those 
strong wills which never compound with conscience. As for the 
practice of the domestic virtues and of artistic cordiality at J. S. 
Bach’s, it is vouched for by the testimony of Kitel and Krebs, two 
of the master’s favourite disciples. Bach always remained simple 
and modest, receiving with kindliness the artists who went to pay 
homage to his genius. He led the life of a patriarch in the 
bosom of his fine family, careless of fortune and of popularity, and 
rewarded exclusively by the delight derived from that immense 
productivity, whence posterity was soon to reap so rich a harvest. 

A. MARMONTEL. 
( To be continued. ) 


——9———— 


MINNIE HAUK IN ORATORIO. 

Minnie Hauk made recently in New York her début in oratorio, 
and obtained a remarkable success in The Messiah. According to the 
New York papers, Mdlle Hauk possesses all the qualifications for 
her new task, and the praise bestowed upon her is most flattering. 
The New York Tribune says :— 

« She has a noble voice for oratorio. It is hardly necessary to add 
that she has quick perceptions and an appreciative mind. In many 

sages of The Messiah she was excellent. Her delivery was often 
Seed and imposing. She sang ‘Rejoice greatly’ with jubilant 
spirit, and there was tenderness in her singing of ‘ Come unto Him 
and ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.’ It was a continual sur- 
prise to find her doing great things—or, to be more exact, rts of 
great things—so well which she had probably never attempted before. 

And the New York Sun says, through the pen of Mr Bowman, 
the well-known musical critic, of her singing: 

«Those who supposed that because Miss Hauk sang Carmen wellshe 
would sing The Messiah ill were undeceived by the result. Though 
it was the first time she had sung in oratorio, there was no hesitancy, 
nervousness, nor any lack of full understanding of the music and its 
requirements. The roulades of Handel presented to her no difficulty, 
but in ‘Rejoicegreatly’ were sung with an ease and finish that showed 
in how excellent a school she had been trained. Nor was the true 
devotional spirit wanting. In this aria, and in the more generally 
appreciated one, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth, the true senti- 
ment of the music and of the text was preserved.’ 

Other journals are equally eulogistic. _Mdlle Hauk’s first essay 
in oratorio may be pronounced an unequivocal success. 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Samson was given by this institution on Friday evening, the 
instrumental score largely reinforced by the additional accom- 
paniments, written some years ago by Sir Michael Costa, expressly 
for the society. This fine work—the seventh in the long list of 
Handel’s English oratorios (composed in 1741-2)—contains some 
of his grandest choral writing, and has, moreover, a touching 
interest in the incidental references to the calamity of total 
blindness, an affliction which befell the composer himself some 
ten years after the production of Samson, which took place in 
1743, shortly before that of the Messiah, in London, the former 
having been esteemed by the composer almost equally with the 
latter. As with others of Handel’s oratorios, neither was duly 
appreciated by the public of his day as they have since been. 
Among special features in Samson has always been the declama- 
tory tenor solo, “Total eclipse,” with which Beard, the great 
tenor singer of Handel’s day, and, in our own time, Mr Sims 
Reeves, have been so often associated. In last Friday’s per- 
formance, this, the air, “ Why does the God of Israel,” and other 
tenor solos were efficiently rendered by Mr Shakespeare, who 
appeared in lieu of Mr Vernon Rigby, absent on account of 
indisposition. Among several other special effects in the solo 
music was the fine delivery, by Mdme Patey, of the contralto air, 
“ Return, O God of Hosts ;” the brilliant singing of Mrs. Osgood 
in the bravura, “Let the bright Seraphim” (with the fine 
trumpet obbdligato of Mr T. Harper) ; the excellent declamation of 
Mr Santley in the martial air, “Honour and arms”; and the 
energetic rendering, by that gentleman and Mr Shakespeare, of 
the demonstrative duet, “Go, baffled coward.” In some of the 
solo music Mr Hilton also rendered valuable co-operation. The 
splendid choruses—mostly specimens of Handel's best powers of 
science and imagination—were grandly rendered by the vast choir 
of the society, special effect having been made by the movements, 
“Then round about the starry throne,” “To dust his glory,” 
“Hear Jacob's God,” “ Fix’d in His everlasting seat,” and the 
final, “ Let their celestial concerts.” Sir M. Costa conducted as 
usual, and Mr Willing occupied his accustomed place at the organ. 
The next concert takes place on February 7, when Beethoven's 
oratorio, The Mount of Olives, and Mozart’s Requiem will be 
performed.—D. N. 





Handel’s oratorio, Samson, was performed last night at Exeter 
Hall by the Sacred Harmonic Society. Respecting a work so 
familiar to the musical public, little remains to be said. As might 
have been expected, the task of compression had been conscien- 
tiously fulfilled, and some of the weakest numbers in the copious 
original score had been expunged. On future occasions, the 
pruning-knife might be still further employed with unquestionable 
advantage. To staunch Handelians it may seem heretical to 
suggest the elision of anything which bears the mint-stamp of 
Handel’s coinage ; but no impartial listener can deny that many 
of the choruses in Handel’s Samson, and in some of his other 
works, are reproductions of familiar types which—from frequent 
repetition—have become monotonous, if not tiresome. Grand as 
the colossal harmonies of these choruses undoubtedly are, the ear 
of the listener is apt to become fatigued by the incessant fugal 
treatment of the most varied sentiments, and his higher mental 
faculties crave for something less academical, and more calculated 
to awaken those chords of human sympathy which are always 
ready to respond to the accents of genuine emotion. The loving 
reverence, which every musician must feel for the genius of 
Handel, should not be allowed to degenerate into a purblind 
adulation. We should remember that Handel wrote under 
circumstances, and for audiences, widely different from those of 
the present day ; and we shall do him no injustice in believing 
that, if he could be resuscitated, he would range himself on the 
side of those who seek to make of music the eloquent exponent 
of universal emotions rather than an exhibition of technical skill. 
It scarcely needs saying that in his Samson are to be found some 
of the grandest illustrations of his choral writing. The choruses, 
“Then round about the starry throne,” “Fix’d in His ever- 
lasting seat,” and “Let their celestial concerts all unite,” are 
superb displays of genius, in which the import of each theme is 
grasped by a master-hand, and enforced by consummate musician- 
ship. These choruses, with the exception of occasional deficiency 
of power in the soprano department, were admirably sung last 





night, and the alto voices in the chorus, “ Fix’d in His ever- 
lasting seat,” were specially excellent. The soprano solos were 
sung by Mrs Osgood, whose execution of “My faith and truth” 
was highly satisfactory. In “Let the bright Seraphim,” and in 
other portions of the music wherein fluent execution and a com- 
mand of high notes were needed, she was less successful. Mdme 
Patey’s beautiful voice was heard to great advantage in “ Return, 
O God of Hosts,” which she sang in the purest taste; and her 
rendering of “Ye sons of Israel” was equally delightful. Mr 
Santley, who was in fine voice, sang “ Honour and arms” magni- 
ficently, but the interpolation of an F in the final phrase was not 
an improvement. To him and to Mdme Patey praise is due for 
their clear articulation. This indispensable constituent of finished 
vocalization is too often neglected. In the absence of Mr Vernon 
Rigby (indisposed), the tenor music was sung by Mr W. Shake- 
speare with his usual taste and expression. Mr Wallace Wells did 
well the little he had to do, and Mr Hilton (Manoah) showed 
himself to be the possessor of a fine bass voice, which would have 
been more effective had he sung with distinct articulation and 
earnest feeling. MrT. Harper played the trumpet odbligato to 
“Let the bright Seraphim” as finely as ever, and Mr Willing 
handled the organ in masterly style. That Sir Michael Costa 
again proved himself to be facile princeps of Handelian conductors 
may be taken for granted.—Gilobe, Jan, 18. 


—9—— 


SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 


The eighth concert of the series took place last week, and, as 
on the preceding occasion, the programme included a specialty 
in addition to a miscellaneous selection of songs, ballads, and part 
songs. In the former instance, extracts were given from Gounod’s 
La Reine de Saba, and on Saturday last several of the pieces 
were taken from Mr Hatton's thoroughly English cantata, Robin 
Hood. These were, the introduction and chorus, “O merry is 
the outlaw’s life;” the bass recitative and air, “ Villains! ha, 
what do you here?” well sung by Mr Thurley Beale ; the ballad 
for tenor, “ Under the greenwood tree,” in which Mr Barton 
McGuckin obtained a well-merited encore; the part song of village 
maidens, “In our forest dell;” the ballad for soprano, “Oh! 
love is like the ocean wild,” rendered with much refinement by 
Mrs. Osgood ; and the finale, “ Now let us make the welkin ring.” 
The performance of the selection, ably directed by Mr J. M. 
Coward, was highly efficient throughout. The miscellaneous 
portion of Saturday’s concert consisted of a selection, to which 
the singers already named, and Mdmes Edith Wynne and Patey, 
Miss Helen D’Alton, and Mr E. Lloyd contributed, each having 
been encored in pieces too familiar to need specification, with 
the exception of Mr A. Cellier’s effective new song, “ There once 
was a time,” finely sung by Mr Lloyd. There was also some 
good part-singing by the well-selected choir, directed by Mr 
Coward. Mdme Frickenhaus again appeared, and played piano- 
forte solos, by Schumann and Raff, with great effect. Mr Ganz 
and Mr. H. M. Higgs occasionally officiated as accompanists. 

This evening’s concert is to include a selection of the national 
songs of Scotland, in commemoration of the birth of Burns, and 
Miss Bessie Richards will play John Christian Bach’s arrangement 
of “ The yellow-haired laddie,” which forms the last movement of 
his Concerto, Op. 13.—D. N. 








Vienna.—Madlle Grossi commenced her engagement at the 
Imperial Operahouse as the Queen of Night in Die Zauberflite, but 
was not particularly successful. The public were exceedingly cold, 
and a great many of the papers unfavourable, asserting that her per- 
formance did not satisfy expectation. Herr Trappart, the favourite 
dancer, celebrated, a few days since, his twenty-fifth anniversary a8 
a member of the company at this theatre. Mdme Voggenhuber, of 
the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, will, in compliance with the request 
of Herr. Jauner, sing here a limited number of nights, though not 
before May, as she cannot be spared till then by Herr von Hiilsen, 
the Prussian Intendant-General.—The Society of the Friends of 
Music, under the direction of Herr Ed. Kremser, have given a highly 
successful performance of Mendelssohn's St Paul. The tenor and 
bass parts were sung respectively by Herren Walter and Henschel, 
the latter of whom had come especially from Berlin. 
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THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Last Monday’s programme was rich inclassic gems—the crown jewels 
of music, and attracted a gathering such as things pertaining to 
royalty usually command, First of all glittered with the clearness 
and purity of a diamond, Mozart’s Quartet in E flat (No. 4); next 
came the ‘‘ Moonlight” Sonata of Beethoven, and, as though in 
recognition of the saying ‘‘ All’s well that ends well,” Haydn’s cheery 
pianoforte trio in G major—the one with the Rondo all’Ongarese, 
known to every schoolgirl—brought up the rear. Nothing could be 
better than this for people who are not quite abandoned to the craze 
for ‘‘some new thing,” and the fact of its unimprovable excellence 
is so clear that to argue the point would be about as absurd as a 
demonstration of Euclid’s axioms. Let it pass, therefore ; but we 
may not so dismiss the performance. He must have been an exigent 
listener whom the rendering of the quartet failed to satisfy. Mdme 
Neruda played faultlessly, and her colleagues, MM. Ries, Zerbini, 
and Piatti, followed the bright example so well that, difficult as the 
work is in respect of the delicacy and precision it exacts, the ensemble 
had scarcely a flaw. Seldom, if ever, has a concerted piece been 
interpreted, even in St James’s Hall, with more unity of feeling, or 
greater technical excellence. Mdlle Janotha introduced the sonata 
in C sharp minor, and keen was the interest excited by her reading 
of the famous Adagio—perhaps the one classical movement which 
every amateur thinks himself particularly qualified to judge. The 
young artist went through the ordeal bravely. Some, perhaps, felt 
that the tempo was just a shade too fast, but nobody could say that 
Mdlle Janotha failed to evoke all the poetry of the music. What a suc- 
cess this means those best know who have sounded the depths of the 
movement, The Allegretto, touched with delightful crispness, gave 
occasion for another triumph, while the Finale, taken as a real 
presto, brought the whole to a brilliant conclusion. Of the applause 
which followed, it is superfluous to speak, 

With Mozart, Beethoven, and Haydn was associated, as represen- 
tative of a more modern school, Anton Rubinstein, the work from 
his pen being a Sonata in D (Op, 18) for piano and violoncello, played 
a little while ago, and repeated last night ‘‘by desire.” We are not 
surprised at the repetition, for the sonata, besides giving the per- 
formers plenty of opportunity to win applause, contains a good deal 
of very charming melody and effective harmony. This may be said 
as regards the first two movements especially, and between their 
merit amateurs find it hard to distinguish, The opening Allegro is, 
for Rubinstein, singularly orthodox and unpretentious, Its themes 
are attractive, yet withal simple, and its form might satisfy those 
connoisseurs who judge solely by rule and measure, The Allegretto 
is, perhaps, even more melodious, and only in the Finale—though 
there thematic material lies scattered about abundantly—do we come 
upon the froth and fuss characteristic of what we know as the 
“advanced” school. Here M. Rubinstein’s work is very jerky. It 
is almost open to be called a series of episodes, having so little con- 
tinuity that passage from one to another is attended by a jolt and a 
click, like the action of a musical box when it changes the tune. 
Moreover, both in this movement and the Allegro we note a grave 
want of developing power. ‘There is, we repeat, an embarrae de 
richesses of tune, but the composer can do little more with it than 
reiterate under varying harmonic conditions, Such work is not, of 
course, the highest conceivable, but it can and does please the many, 
who are satisfied when their ears are tickled by a pretty tune. It 
answers, therefore, a good purpose, and the world is wide enough 
both for this species of art and its betters, The vocalist was Miss 
Mary Davies, who sang with much taste Handel’s ‘ Ah! perché 
giusto ciel,” and a song by Arthur Thomas, “‘ The girl to her bird,” 
which, intended for a ballad concert, where it would have pleased 
Greatly, must have got into last night’s programme by mistake,— 








Maxxunem.—The Nibelungen- Tetralogy is to be given here as well 
as elsewhere. Herr Fischer, the conductor at the Theatre, has gone 
to Bayreuth for the purpose of obtaining Herr R, Wagner's consent 
to some cuts in the part of the Walkiire, which will be sustained by 
Mdlle Ottiker, 





MDME VIARD-LOUIS’ CONCERTS. 

The third of these most interesting concerts took place on Tuesday 
evening in St James’s Hall, and was attended by a numerous 
audience, including a large number of persons well known in the 
world of art. Several familiar compositions had a place in the pro- 
gramme, as, for example, the overture to Tannhéduser, magnificently 
played and encored, Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor, and Stern- 
dale Bennett’s Rondo Piacevole, which served to introduce the 
spirited directress in her well-known capacity asa pianist. But, 
jnteresting as music like this must always be, the chief attraction 
lay in a series of novelties more than worthy of the fame Mdme 
Viard-Louis’ concerts have so quickly won. First came a Menuet 
(Op. 3) by M. Bourgault-Ducoudray, next the Barcarolle from 
Gounod’s new opera Polyeucte, admirably sung by Mr Lloyd; next, 
Hermann Goetz’s Symphony in F, played at the second concert, and 
repeated on Tuesday night ‘‘ by desire ;” and, lastly, the whole of 
the ballet music, save a few unimportant passages, in the lyric drama 
just named. We cannot now deal, for obvious reasons, with these 
works as they deserve, and shall take an early opportunity of re- 
turning to the subject, especially to the new and fascinating musical 
apparition, Hermann Goetz, whose one symphony is the most 
beautiful, noble, and artistic thing of its kind that recent years have 
produced. Let us add that Mr Weist Hill ably conducted, and that 
his splendid orchestra of ninety performers was in its best form.— 
D. T. 

CHATELET CONCERTS, 
(Correspondence.) 

Two novelties were performed last Sunday at the Colonne concert 
—a ‘Marche Funébre, d’Hamlet,” by F. Faccio, conductor of the 
Milan Scala orchestra; and a new concerto, in D, from the pen of 
Camille Saint-Saéns. 

The first of these pieces had already been heard in the hall of the 
Trocadéro, Suffice it to say that a more pompously feeble and prosy 
production in the way of funeral marches has probably never been 
emitted. An absence of the vulgarity characterizing Signor Faccio’s 
work made one of the only redeeming points in the concerto, which 
was nevertheless a piece of unmitigated rubbish. The impression 
received by the hearer is that of an individual groping for something 
in the dark, getting incensed at not being able to find it, and finally 
retiring, with incoherent mutters at the fruitlessness of his peregri- 
nation, into chaos; in fact, the composer himself searching for an 
idea. In this last museum of notes and rea christened ‘‘ Con- 
certo en r¢é,” M Saint-Saéns may be said to have surpassed himself, 
even to have unwittingly taken himself off. Mdme Marie Jaéll was 
the pianist, and this lady succeeded entirely in bringing out all the 
affected, bald, and ungraceful eccentricity of the piece. Comprised 
in the programme was also the Italian, or, as they say in Paris, 
the Roman Symphony of Mendelssohn, Schumann’s entrancing 
Manfred, Berlioz’s trio, ‘‘ Les jeunes Ismaelites,” and one of the 
Leonora overtures, in which the expedient was resorted to of putting 
the trumpet that has a prominent passage towards the end outside 
the auditorium, with an out-of-tune result. As usual, the orchestra 
indulged in continual transitions from forte to pianissimo. The 
‘* Apparition de la fée des Alpes” might have been played with less 
coarseness, and delicacy of light and shade was alsv conspicuous by 
its absence in the ‘‘cor anglais” interpretation of the ‘‘ Ranz des 
vaches”; but the first movement of the symphony, the Leonora 
overture, and the exquisitely fine overture to Manfred were played 
with wonderful spirit and sympathy. The Berlioz trio, for two 
flutes (M. Cantré and M. Corlieu) and a harp (M. Hasselmanns), 
had to be repeated, so great was the satisfaction of the andience-- 
an audience not only numerous, but connoisseur and enthusiastic, 
a matter of course at these concerts, 

Next Sunday will be heard some new works by the rising young 
native composers, whose advocate and champion, be it remarked, 
M. Colonne has ever shown himself to be, Potkaw, 

Paria, Jan, 20, 

[If ‘*Polkaw” don’t smoulder up occasionally, he will, not long 
hence, have expended his forces and become more or less of an ex: 
tinct volcano, Zhen will he be haunted and begibbered by the 


spectres of Faccio and St Saéns,=@tte Beard.) 








CaRLsRUHE.—On het reappearance here as Rosina in /1 Barbiere, 
after her late triumph in Vienna, Mdlle Bianchi m.t with 4 most 
enthusiastic reception, 
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MDME ROSE HERSEF, 
(From the ‘'Iliustrated Sporting and Dramatic News.” ) 

In the present number we give the portrait of a popular favourite, 
Mdme Rose Hersee, who has become the acknowledged head of the 
English operatic profession, and has not only attained a high 
reputation in her native country, but has gained abundant laurels in 
the United States and Canada. Like Mesdames Patti, Nilsson, 
Arabella Goddard, and Louisa Pyne, she is a proof that there is no 
truth in the common saying that youthful ‘‘prodigies ” seldom ripen 
into good artists. From the earliest age she displayed remarkable 
evidences of musical organization, and, when six years old, used to 
sing operatic bravuras and duets with astonishing facility and 
invariably perfect intonation. When only ten years of age, she 
made her début at a private concert of the Amateur Musical Union, 
and produced such a remarkable sensation that her family were 
induced to comply with her earnest wish to become a professional 
vocalist. Not long afterwards, she made her first appearance before 
the general public at a concert, given in St James’s Hall, the list of 
artists who appeared on the same occasion including the names of 
Mdme Parepa, Messrs Sims Reeves, Santley, and other artists of 
eminence. She achieved an extraordinary success, and was enthu- 
siastically encored at the conclusion of a chanson by Etienne Arnaud, 
with embellishments and cadenzas extending to EK in alt. Ere long 
her name was to be found in the programmes of all concerts of 
importance. Her success in the provinces was immense, and she 
gained a succession of triumphs in all the chief towns of England 
and Scotland. Until she reached her fifteenth year her vocal 
studies were solely conducted under the instruction of her father, 
who had been educated for the musical profession, and who enjoyed 
considerable popularity as a lecturer on musical subjects at metro- 
politan and provincial literary institutions. She subsequently 
studied with Sefior Manuel Garcia, Mdme Rudersdorff, Sig. Arditi, 
and other eminent teachers. 

Miss Hersee’s popularity, and her artistic merit, did not escape 
the keen eye of Mr Mapleson ; and in January, 1868, the youthful 
artist was engaged by that gentleman as one of the ‘‘stars” of his 
concert tour; in conjunction with Mdlle Tietjens, Mr Santley, &c. 
So great was her success that she was engaged by Mr Mapleson for 
the following season of Her Majesty’s Opera. During the year she 
played a variety of second parts in London, and occasionally 
appeared in leading characters during the provincial tour of the 
company ; notably in the character of Queen Marguerite, in Les 
Huguenots, which she played in Dublin at only one day’s notice, and 
was encored in the duet with Mongini, who played Raoul. She 
also played Lucrezia in Donizetti’s J Due Foscari, with Mr Santley 
as the Doge, and achieved a great success. On the Ist May, 1869, 
the ‘‘ New Italian Opera” Company opened at the Lyceum Theatre, 
with Donizetti’s Elisire d’Amore, in which Miss Hersee played 
Adina; Signor Gardoni, Nemorino ; Signor Gassier, Belcore ; and 
Signor Menici, Duleamara. She not only had never played the part 
before, but had never seen the opera performed. Her performance 
was brilliantly successful, and next morning the press unanimously 
testified to the artistic triumph she had jeden. An offer was at 
once made to her by Mdme Parepa Rosa, who was about to 
inaugurate a series of English operatic performances in America, and 
she was offered a share of the principal operatic parts. Her first 
appearance in America took place on September 18, 1869, when she 

layed Amina in La Sonnambula. A greater triumph has seldom 

een achieved ; at the conclusion of her first recitative and aria an 
extraordinary enthusiasm was manifested, the entire audience join- 
ing in rounds of cheering, in which the orchestra joined. The New 
York press were unanimous in her praise. 

The favourable opinions expressed by the leading journals of New 
York were subsequently endorsed by the musical critics of all the 

eat cities in the United States, and the name of ‘* Rose Hersee” 

ecame a household word among the lovers of music in America. 
She was engaged for the following season ata salary of £75 per 
week, and sang with increasing success from October, 1870, to May, 
1871. In the autumn of that year she accepted the position of 
prima donna assoluta of the ‘‘ National Opera Company,” and made 
her rentrée in London at St James’s Theatre, September 30, 187], as 
Elvira in Balfe’s Rose of Castile, Her success was brilliant. Two 

ears of almost incessant stage practice had made her a finished and 
ascinating actress, and had imparted richness and volume to her 
Voice, without deteriorating from its freshness and purity ; while 
the brilliancy of her execution in florid music was more remarkable 
than ever, During her London season, and the long provincial tour 
of the National Opera Company, her career was a series of triumphs, 
English opera, however, is but poorly encouraged in England ; and 
it was not long before she accepted an engagement to appear at the 
Grand Operahouse, New York, being engaged by Mr Augustin Daly 
for six months, at a salary of £100 per week, 





In November, 1872, she made her rentrée at New York, and was 
enthusiastically received, and, at the close of her long and successful 
engagement at the Grand Operahouse, she commenced an operatic 
tour through the United States and Canada, and gained still further 
laurels. 

In the autumn of 1873 she returned to England, being engaged as 
principal prima donna of the Carl Rosa Opera Company ; and, after 
a long provincial campaign, appeared with that company at their 
opening performance in London, 11th September, 1875, as Susanna 
in the Marriage of Figaro, in conjunction with Mdlles Torriani and 
Yorke, Messrs Campobello, Santley, &c., and during the season 
played many important réles with brilliant success. In 1876, owing 
to indisposition, she quitted the Carl Rosa Company, and her place 
was taken by Mdme Marie Roze. Since then she has been occupied 
in ‘‘ starring ” engagements—in the provinces, at the Crystal Palace, 
Alexandra Palace, &c., and last January was engaged by Mr Maple- 
son as prima donna assoluta during his short season of English opera 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The 7'imes of February 6, 1878, spoke 
of her as ‘‘a finished and experienced dramatic vocalist, who has 
risen toa high position through earnest and unremitting study of 
her art, and fairly earned the laurels she continues to wear so 
well,” 

On the 27th inst. Mdme Rose Hersee will leave England for a 
lengthened period, having been engaged by Mr W. Lyster as prima 
donna assoluta of the Melbourne Uperahouse Company, for twelve 
months, at a higher salary than has ever before been paid to any 
prima donna in Australia. We may say, with the eminent musical 
critic of the 7'imes, ‘‘ such an artist can ill be spared.” She leaves 
us just when her vocal and histrionic powers are approaching their 
zenith, The able musical critic of the Pall Mall Gazette says :— 
‘*Tt would be little, indeed, to say of her that she is the best of our 
English dramatic singers. She has no superior in the concert-room ; 
on the stage, however, she stands quite alone ; and, judged, not by 
comparison with other English vocalists, but by the standard of suc 
perfect singing as is sometimes to be heard on the Italian stage, she 
may claim to rank among the best of the so-called ‘light sopranos.’’ 
We might quote similar eulogies from the 7'imes, the Daily Tele- 
graph, the Standard, the Morning Post, the Morning Advertiser, and 
other important metropolitan and provincial journals, and we might 
offer hearty praise on our own part ; but the reputation of Mdme 
Rose Hersee stands so high that this is unnecessary. While we 
deplore her departure, we congratulate our numerous friends in 
Australia on the visit to them of an artist, who, in the purity of her 
life and amiability of her character, no less than in the brilliancy of 
her vocal and histrionic talents, is one of the brightest ornaments of 
the lyric stage. 





ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 

Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T, Best. 
TuurspaY EvENiNG, JAN, 23rd:— 

I. Niedermeyer. 
Haydn. 
J, L, Krebs, 
Th, Salomé, 
W. T. Best. 
Rossini. 


Marche Religieuse oe i eee eet 

Air, with Variations, from the Symphony in D major... 
Concert Fugue, G major eee a . 
Andante, E flat major ... sea 

Scherzo for the Organ, A mino 

Overture, Matilda di Shabran... 


SaturDAy AFTERNOON, JAN, 25th :— 
Overture, composed for a Military Band, C major, Op. 24 
Andante, E flat major, Op. 89... vee a9 
Chorus, “ Eia Mater” (Stabat Mater) 
Fantasia and Fugue, C minor ... im 
Andante con Moto, B flat major 
March of Priests (Mose in Egitto) 


Mendelssohn, 
Spohr. 
Rossini. 

J. Schneider, 
H, Smart, 
Rossini. 











AIXx-LA-CHAPELLE,—The musical festival of the Lower Rhine will 
be held here at Whitsuntide, under the direction of Herr F, Breun- 
ing. The 5 any for the first day includes Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis and Franz Schubert’s C major Symphony. On the second 
day, ‘‘Das Lied der Glocke,” Max Bruch’s last work, and Robert 
Schumann’s B flat major Symphony will be performed, the former 
under the direction of the composer. 

PracvE.—It is said that the Bayreuth Nibelungen scenery and 
properties will be hired by the management of the German Landes- 
Theater, provided the question of terms can be satisfactorily arranged 
with Herr R, Wagner. The latter has been very easy with the 
management as regards the right of representing the rilogy, and 
hopes are consequently entertained of his being no less obliging in 
the other matter, thus enabling the work to be put on the stage in a 
manner otherwise impossible, 
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TILE RECENT NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From the ‘‘ Norwich Argus,” January 18.) 

‘* Le Roi est mort, vive le Roi!” The Festival of 1878 and all 
thereunto belonging are things of the past, and we are bade to look 
forward with hopefulness and contentment to the repetition that 
1881 will bring. The cae ye meeting held at the Guildhall on the 
2nd inst. formed the final scene in connection with the gathering 
of last October; and with our present comments on the business 
then transacted, and a few more suggestions as to the future, we, 
too, shall have done. On the artistic results of the Festival of 1878, 
little need be said. They were, unquestionably, highly favourable 
in comparison with those of the previous Festival. e innovations 
were found to work well, and, altogether, our propositions, or such 
of them as were carried into execution, may be said to have borne 

ood fruit. The time of year proved more suitable, the extra time 
or rehearsal produced greater efficiency, there was no ball to lose 
by, the principal artists were popular and, except when illness 
rendered them hors de combat, equal to their tasks. Under these 
conditions, the outside —- ask, Why was the financial result not 
more favourable? To this, the report of the sub-committee answers, 
in extenuation, circumstances were ‘‘ disadvantageous.” If the gene- 
rally depressed state of affairs be alluded to, it may be so. But let us 
look a little closely into the following balance sheet, and see whether 
the sum of £189 9s, 8d. is all that really ought to have been earned by 
the late Festival :— 











RECEIPTS, £ 8s. d. 
Surplus from Festival of 1876 ... hes a 122 12 7 
Balance due to Bankers on 13th Sept, 1878 60 5 6 
182 18 1 
Books of the performance eee er ad ais « 98 0 8 
Stewards’ Tickets a a ea ae re « «27 6 0 

Concert and oratorio tickets, and admissions to general re- 
hearsals a des os ove eve tae «» 8928 8 6 
Donations eee a0 we ae oe tee oe, eS 
£4140 4 9 
PAYMENTS, —_—_—_ 

Loss on concerts and choral practices between the Festivals of 
1875 and 1878 7“ - 18218 1 
Balance brought down ... eee hae eas saa ow. 60 56 6 
Sir J. Benedict, conductor _.., Pr a ‘a «oo 10 8 6 
Principal vocalists ae ae ott ai ‘eas - 1406 0 0 
Instrumental band “a4 ies ie “ 798 8 O 
Choral practice and rehearsals ... ad ay sii « 812 8 
Chorus-singers ... om waa one a sa ws Ge © 6 
Music, instruments, purchase, hire, &c, eee ese a Seas 
Orchestra expenses during Festival week es roe oh & 6 

Fitting up St Andrew’s Hall (including £150, proportion of cost 
of new orchestra) . ie “<4 tee ss wu. 648 15 0 
General attendance of police and others during Festival week... 84 9 6 
Advertisements ... ae its rey eee zie «ws 196 F3O 
Printing and stationery... oda ane ie ih OR Ree 
Contingent expenses ee) ee 
8828 2 6 
Balance in hand ... 9... ew 812 2 8 
£4140 4 9 


Supposing our reader tc have digested the figures of this state- 
ment, we cannot do better than draw his attention here to the 
admirable letter of Sir Julius Benedict, a copy of which we subjoin.* 
This letter, than which nothing could be more fair, reasonable, or 
to the. purpose, was evidently intended to be read at the recent 
meeting. Why it was not, we are not prepared to say, but it is 
pretty certain that the document reached its destination in good 
time, and that its non-perusal at the meeting was an unfortunate 
if not a harmful omission. For Sir Julius does not merely deal 
with this balance-sheet in a spirit that seems to us just and 
reasonable, but he makes a generous offer that would have found, 
We are sure, an echo in rh, cer of more than one of the gentle- 
men present at the meeting in question, To the matter of this 
offer we will come later on; for the present let us confine our- 
selves to a consideration of the above figures, 

The receipts do not demand much notice. The item of £85 10s., 
which represents all that could be obtained in the way of donations 
from a city of nearly 90,000 inhabitants and a county that contains 
4n exceptional quantity of wealthy families, is simply ridiculous, 
We cannot for one moment believe that such a meagre sum is all 





* For letter of Sir J, Benedict, see last week's 1/, W. 








that could have been obtained from the many rich guarantors and 
patrons of the Festival who were unable to be present at any of 
the concerts. When we look at Worcester, Hereford, Gloucester 
and other cathedral towns, and see the hundreds that are sub- 
scribed as donations by the rich folk of the neighbourhood (who 
not alone ‘‘protest” an interest in their institution, but give 
substantial proof of such a feeling), it well nigh deprives us of all 
patience to think that such a paltry total should be all that can be 
obtained at Norwich. Jt is not all that can be obtained ; and we 
earnestly call upon all who profess to support our Triennial Festival 
to prove as much, if they have as yet failed to do what 
is their duty towards a deserving institution. Du reste, we ~~ 
add that the performances, &c., brought in over £4000—not at a 

a bad aggregate. 

Now as to the payments; and here Sir Julius Benedict ex- 
presses so precisely our own opinions, that we cannot do better 
than follow his letter as our own line of argument. He does not 
think it ‘‘ altogether fair” that the Festival should be saddled with 
a loss of £182 18s. 1d. made on the intervening concerts and choral 
practices. It may be considered that as the Festival would have 
received the profit, had there been any, and the concerts were given 
in its immediate interests, it ought to be. We cannot, however, 
accept such anotion. In the case of safe and regularly-supported 
charities, such reasons would not be incorrect ; but, as applying to an 
enterprise the result of which is always in doubt, they decidedly will 
not hold ground. It is nothing less than a sin that the Festival 
should have to start with a dead loss of nearly two hundred pounds ; 
and we really fail to understand, in the absence of more precise 
figures, how such a large sum can have been allowed to slip through 
the committee’s fingers in carrying out what ought to be a 
profitable buisness. 

For why should it not be made next to impossible that these con- 
certs and practices can be a failure? Given in their present haphazard, 
expensive style, what else is to be expected? But with a little 
system and care it might be very different. If three concerts a year 
were given, an all-round shilling admission being charged for two of 
these, at which the best local celebrities and the choral work should 
form the attraction, instead of engaging London vocalists whe require 
high terms, but do not ‘ draw ;” and at the third, with three, two, 
and one shilling prices, a vocalist and an instrumentalist of the highest 
repute should appear—if, we repeat, three such concerts as these 
were annually given, a good time of year being chosen for each, we 
thoroughly believe a real success would be achieved. The general 
public would surely flock in hundreds to the cheap concerts ; 
and to the other, at which the “‘ stars” should only be supported by 
the pick of local talent, and of course the Festival choir, the gent 
would be certain to go. By such means, if profit were not reaped, 
at least the outlay would comparatively be so small that a loss like 
that in the above balance sheet would be quite impossible. We 
may fairly anticipate that such a system would be successful, and 
the sub-committee will do well to give it a trial without delay, 

The absolute musical expenses of the Festival week amount to 
considerably under £3,000, This total is certainly not an extrava- 
gant one, and indicates that economy was not out of view in the 
endeavour to procure attractive artists, We rere here make meh: 
tion of the fact that 50 guineas of Mr Edward Lloyd's terms were 
deducted, in consequence of his absence through indisposition. It 
is also not to be forgotten that the artists who sang at the extra 
concert gave their services gratuitously, and, but for the receipts at 
that concert, the sub-committee would have indeed had a poor 
surplus to show. It was remarkably well attended, and the com- 
mittee should consider whether the Friday night ought not always 
in future to be devoted to such a performance, even if not included 
in the Festival scheme, 

( To be continued, ) 








Wriespaden.—'The new year was inaugurated at the Theatre with 
T Puritani, which, thanks to the exertions of the conductor, Herr 
Jahns, exercised all the attraction of a novelty. This is the more 
remarkable becatise, only a short time since, the same opera, with a 
world-renowned prima dovna in the principal part, failed to draw. 

HamBurcH.—The Viennese Ladies’ Quaitet were stoppin 
recently in Streit’s Hotel. For some days the first violinist ha 
beon suffering from profound melancholy, brought on, in the opinion 
of the medical men, from nervous excitement caused by over exer- 
tion professionally, The patient continued to grow worse till things 
suddenly came to a crisis, Dressing herself very elegantly, she one 
evening left the hotel and wandered round and round the 
Junfernsteig, gestioulating and talking in a loud voice so strangely 
as soon to attract attention, She was in consequence taken to the 
nearest police station, whence she was soon afterwards conveyed to 
the lunatic asylum at Friedrichsburg, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 





TWENTY-FIRST SEASON, 1878-79. 
Directror—Mr 8S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





THE TWENTY-FIRST CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 27, 1879. 


To commence at Eight o’clock precisely, 


Programme. 
PART I. 


QUARTET, in E flat, Op. 74, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello—Mdme NorMan-NERUDA, MM. ate eranaaed 
and PIATTI . Beethoven, 

SONG, “ Deh per “questo” "Malle ‘REDEKER Mozart, 

VARIATIONS SERIEUSES, in D minor, ee 74, No. 3, for. 1 ino- 


forte alone—Madlle JANOTHA ... Mendelssohn, 


PART II. 
SONATA, in G minor, Op. 65, for - ania and ee 
Mdille JaNorHA and Signor PLATTE ... 
‘Gelb rollt mir zu Fiissen” 
“Willkommen, mein Wald” ... 
Mdlle REDEKER. 
VARIATIONS on ‘Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu,” for piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello—Mdlle JANoTHA, Mdme NORMAN- 
NERUDA, and Signor PIATTI ... ‘ ‘ aa 


Conductor—Sir ro LIUS Be NEDICT. 


Chopin. 
Rubinstein, 
Franz, 


SONGS, } | 


Beethoven, 





THE TENTH SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JAN, 25, 1879. 


To commence at Three o’clock precisely. 





jProgranune,. 


QUARTET, in D minor, for two violins, viola, and violoncello— 
Mdme NorMAN-NERUDA, MM. L. Ries, ZERBINI, and Prarri 

SONG, ‘Out, on this weary, listless life’ —Mr SANTLEY ... os 

SONAUA, in D major, Op, lv, 7" 3, for pianoforte alone—Mr 
CHARLES HALLE ... a af, seo pos —_ ree 

AIR, ** Revenge, 7 oo “4 cries (by desire)—Mr SANTLEY ° 

QUARTET, in E fiat, 38, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello—Mr Fe hn HALLE, Mdme Norman- semeaeed 
MM, ZERBINI, and Piatti 


Conductor—Sir in ULIUS Sresenee, 


Mozart, 
Benedict, 


Beethoven, 
Handel, 


” 


Rheinberger. 


Stalls, 7s, ; Balcony, 3s,; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets to be obtained of 
Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street ; Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond Street ; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co,, 84, New 
Bond Street ; Keith Prowse, & Co., 48, "Cheapside ; M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at CHAPPELL & Oo.’ a 
50, New Bond Street. 





BRINSMEAD & SONS 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, 

Prices from 35 to 350 Guineas, 

May be obtained from all the principal Musicsellers, Illustrated Lists free. 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W., ae the “ Brinsmead” Works, 
Grafton Road, N.V 


oes 





REMOVAL. 
G iO, 


(o¥ MrLan) 
Has the honour to announce that he has 
REMOVED HIS LONDON MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT 
TO 
265, REGENT STREET, W., oy DECEMBER 21, 


adi DiI RICORDI 


Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music of every description gratis 
and post free, 
All Siieet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms. 
All works produced in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge. 
(ee 


265,—REGENI STREET, W., LONDON,—265, 


WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 





ONDON BALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatt. 
Director—Mr Joun Boosry. Thirteenth Year.— The NINTH CON- 
CERT, on WEDNESDAY, Jan. 29, at Eighto’clock, Artists—Mdme Sherrington, Miss 
Mary Davies, Miss Orridge, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Mr Sims Reeves, 
Mr Barton McGuckin and Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Santley and Mr Maybrick. 
Pianoforte—Mdme Arabella Goddard. The London Vocal Union, under B 6 
direction of Mr Fred, Walker. Conductor—Mr SipNey NAYLOR. Stalls, 78, 6d 
Area, 4s, and 2s.; Balcony, 3s. ; Gallery and Orchestra, ls. Tickets to be had “ 
the hall; the usual Agents; and at Boosey & Oo.’s Ballad Concert Office, 
295, » Regent Street. 


To ApVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musicat Wortpis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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Her 
Theatre, 


Scene 
Majesty's 


Hero (sings) :— 


=e ——— 


Cuorvs oF WAGNERITES.—Hoch ! hoch! ne ! 
HERO (sings) :— 














ED OE 
See SrseS Brees 
ome, wt me ad 
SL 
ins ae Se 
CHORUS OF Wanna 
Guiraud went with Albert Wolf, 
To see the Nibelungen / 


Hoch ! hoch! hoch ! 
HERo (sings) :— 


No, that wont do. Ishall beelsewhere, Dolara, &c. Never mind. 
I have got my Rienzi, 
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Lane every one who thinks that true merit should be duly 
acknowledged will drink to Carl Rosa’s health in a bumper, and 
wish him a brilliant success.—D. Jp.] 


——9——— 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 

Tur Army and Navy Gazette states that the manuscript of 
Dibdin’s sea songs, which did so much towards attracting men to 
the navy in the stirring times of the past, has been deposited in 
the British Museum. 





A GALA performance at the Opera and a grand concert will be 
given at St Petersburg on the occasion of the marriage of the 
daughter of the Grand Duke Michael, which will take place within 
a few days, Madame Albani is engaged to sing in both. 





Ovr Italian correspondent, whose scraps we published on the 
11th inst., was misinformed with regard to Mdlle Vanzini, the 
most promising pupil of Signor Lamperti, of Milan. She is to 
make her début at the beginning of February at the Teatro Regio, 
Turin, and is engaged by Mr Mapleson for three months of the 
forthcoming season at Her Majesty’s Theatre. It is Madame 
Vanzini, her mother, who will shortly appear at the same house as 
& prominent member of the Carl Rosa company. 





Mons. L, A. Bouraavtt-Ducovupray, Professor of Musical 
History at the Paris Conservatoire, and, as amateurs need scarcely 
he reminded, a composer of acknowledged ability, is on a visit to 
London, A main obie of the accomplished French Professor's 
coming amongst us is to find some opportunity for a public 
performance of his Symphonie-Chorale, which has won all the 
sympathies of his compatriots. It will be right welcome, and 
sooner the better, the music of M. Ducoudray not being derived 
from ordinary sources. 





Somn time since, Herr Kaldy, Capellmeister in Pesth, forwarded 
Professor Jachns, the -chomaen of Carl Maria von Weber, some 
hitherto unknown parts of Der Freischiitz. The Professor, in 
reply, wrote back to Herr Kaldy, corroborating the fact that the 
most complete score of the opera is in the possession of the Pesth 
National Theatre, to which Weber, according to an entry in his 
own diary, himself sent it on the 10th December, 1821, 





Miss Bessre Ricuarps.—The specimen from John Christian 
Bach (the “ English Bach”), which this clever and versatile young 
pianist 1s announced to play to-night at the “ Robert Burns Birth- 
day Commemoration Concert,” in St James’s Hall, is the last 
movement from a concerto, in B flat, originally written for piano- 
forte with orchestral accompaniments. Composed “ circa” (why 
“circa” ?—why not somewhere about ?) 1770, it was first published, 
according to the form in which we now possess it, “circa” twenty 
years later, “arranged by Haydn” (Qy.). It is a curiosity in its 
way, and we have only to regret that the intelligent Miss Bessie 
does not include the allegro (B flat) and the andante (EF flat), 
instead of discarding the first two movements for the sake of 
Jules de Sivrai’s Balmoral, The whole concerto would not take 
up more than eight or ten minutes in performance. The Scotch 
melody (pace Dr William Chappell) selected for the theme of the 
finale is “ The Yellow-haired Laddie ” :— 
~ 9 @eeo#- 
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e } 
We have to thank Miss Richards for bringing out even thus much 
of the old relic, and also Messrs Weekes & Co., for publishing the 
entire work, “edited and revised” by Mr Edmund H. Turpin. 
Although John Christian was by no means the strongest of the 
Bach family, he was a Bach “ for a’ that.” 





Tue late Herr Proch, Capellmeister at the Imperial Opera- 
Louse, Vienna, whose death we recently announced, was a man of 
gay and jovial disposition, exceedingly good tempered, and always 
ready to take a glass with a friend, which may, perhaps, account 
for his always being pressed by creditors. He was never offended 
if joked about this little misfortune, which gave rise to a host of 
witticisms and anecdotes. Thus, one day, when directing a re- 
hearsal, he called out angrily to the orchestra, which was not 
playing as he wished, “ You must do better than that, gentlemen ; 

owe it to the composer that you must!” ‘Why do you pitch 
upon him, to begin paying what you owe?” enquired a voice from 
among the performers. On another occasion, some one handed 
him his somewhat laconic epitaph, running thus— 

‘* Hier ruht Proch, 
Wer leiht ihm noch"?” 
Though this cannot well be rendered literally, it may, perhaps, be 
paraphrased — 
‘* Here lies Proch; to his great sorrow 
Of friends no more he now can borrow.” 





Some one recently addressed the following letter to the editor 
of a German country paper :—“ In the catalogue of the present 
Art Exhibition in the Prussian capital I read: ‘O, Begas, Berlin. 
Frederick the Great attending the performance of Mozart’s 
Requiem in the church at Charlottenburg.’ We are justified in 
assuming that we have here not to deal with an error, difficult to 
explain, of those who drew up the catalogue, but that the painter 
himself so entitled his picture. In this case there can be no mis- 
take that he has painted a miracle, a real miracle, such as, perhaps, 
is permissible to the artist’s fancy, dealing, like Puck in 4 Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, as it lists with time and space. Frederick 
II. died, as is well known, as far back as 1726, and Mozart's 
Requiem—as is equally well known—was not written till 1791, the 
year of the composer’s death, and not performed for the first time 
till after that event. It is evident, then, that the painter has 
shown how Frederick II. would have looked had he been able to 
hear a Requiem not composed for five years after his own decease. 
This opens up a new and wonderfully fertile field of historical 
painting. For instance, we might have such subjects as, ‘ Praxiteles 
visiting Michael Angelo in the latter's studio,’ or, perhaps, ‘ Goethe 
and Schiller at the first performance of Fatinitza in the Frederich= 
Wilhelmstadtisches Theater.’ There can be no lack of subjects 
selected on this principle.” Commenting on the above, a writer 
in the Berlin Echo remarks: “ We may supplement this little 
Scherzando with the historically authentic fact that, at the conclu- 
sion of the Seven Years’ War, Frederick the Great attended a 
Requiem in the Garrison Church, Berlin, and that during the 
pielormanes of it the tears flowed down his cheeks,” 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Miss Emmettve Dickson gave a concert, at Langham Hall, on 
Thursday evening, January 16th, The bénéficiaire was highly suc- 
cessful, and in several well chosen songs displayed a soprano voice of 
extensive range and pure quality. Miss Dickson was encored in 
“Tt was a dream.” Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, who was in 
excellent voice, delighted the audience with ‘‘ The Kerry Dance ” of 
Mr Molloy (encored). The success of the evening fell to Miss Damian, 
who possesses a genuine contralto voice thoroughly at her command. 
In the ‘* Lost Chord” (encored) she made an undoubted sensation. A 
feature in the programme was a new song entitled ‘‘ Rataplan,” sung 
by its composer, Signor Isidore de Lara (encored), and evidently 
destined to become popular. Herr Liebe played a solo on the viol- 
oncello with excellent effect, and Mr Parker conducted. 


—o 
PROVINCIAL. 


NeEwcastTLE.—Last Saturday evening’s concert at the Central Ex- 
change Art Gallery was highly successful. The vocalists were 
Mdme Edwyn Frith, R.A.M., and Mr Whitehead, Durham Cathedral ; 
MrFE. A. Rogers being the solo instrumentalist. Each met with a most 
flattering reception. Mdme Frith and Mr Whitehead were encored 
in their duet and solos. Mdme Frith, though it was only her second 
visit to Newcastle, has established her reputation as an artist of a high 
order. Mr Amers deserves every encouragement in his efforts in con- 
nection with the musical features of the Art Gallery.—Daily 
Chronicle, Jan. 13. 





— -——— 
A CONTRIBUTOR OF THE “ ™M. WW.” CAUGHT TRIPPING. 


(Z'o the Editor of the ‘Musical World.”) 

Sir,—In the Musical World of last Saturday I read with surprise 
that, ‘‘according to J/ J'rovatore, there are in Italy about 400 
operatic singers mad.” I enclose you the original paragraph, by 
which you will see that the Italian word ‘‘ disponibili” has been 
incorrectly translated ‘‘mad”’ instead of ‘‘ disengaged.” This error, 
if not contradicted, will, I feel sure, cause pain to many of our Italian 
friends.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Supscriper To ‘* The Musical World” anv to “ Il Trovatore,” 

22nd Jan., 1879. 

[On receiving our Correspondent’s letter, we forwarded it to the 
gentleman who furnished the impugned paragraph. Here follows 
his reply :— 

‘*My DEAR Eprror,—Peccavi! I have madea blunder, but not 
the blunder attributed to me by ‘ A Subscriber to the Musical World 
and J] Trovatore.’ I am aware that ‘disponibile’ signifies ‘ disen- 
gaged,’ but then disponibile (or disponibili in this particular case) does 
not occur in the paragraph from which I translated. That paragraph 
eee in La Gazetta Musicale di Milano of the 12th inst., and runs 
thus : 

*** Jl Trovatore ha fatto un calcolo melanconico : 400 circa sono 
gli artisti a spasso, &c.’ 

‘*In a hurry to send off ‘ copy,’ and taking my cue from the word 
‘ melanconico,’ I must have been a victim to the rapidity with which 
I glanced over the Italian paragraph, and, instead of reading ‘a 
spass0,’ fancied I saw ‘pazzi.’ Hence the error for which I lors 
been called to account ; for which I am exceedingly and duly sorry ; 
and which I contradict lest it should ‘ cause pain to many of our 
Italian friends,’ I should even be sorry if it caused pain only to one 
of them. I suspect, however, its result will be, not to spread 
anguish and desolation among the relations and friends of Italian 
vocal artists, but simply to furnish your facetious contemporary, 
Il Trovatore, with an opportunity for poking fun at the writer of the 
English paragraph. ‘’Tis a mad world, my masters !’—notwith- 
standing the gratifying fact that the prima-donnas, tenors, barytones, 
and basses, whom I represented as fitted for an asylum, are as sane as, 
or, perhaps, saner than, I am—and the presiding genius of the journal 
in question is a mad wag. 

‘* YOUR CARELESS BUT REPENTANT CONTRIBUTOR,” 

The rather flippant tone of our Contributor's answer inclines us 
to doubt somewhat the sincerity of his repentance.—Ep. M. W.] 


—o—— 


MEM, FROM MALTA, 
(From an Occasional Correspondent. ) 

Since I wrote to you some weeks since about a young English 
lady, Miss Frances Prevost, a pupil of the well-known and clever 
maestro di canto, Sig. Caravoglia, she has, I am pleased to say, 
continued to make rapid progress both in her art and in the esteem 





of the public. The local press is as favourable and encouraging as 
ever. One paper, the Independente Maltese, writes :— 

‘The difficult part of Violetta was assigned to Signora Frances 
Prevost, who acted with a grace and sang with a precision which 
quite enraptured the audience. Combining, as she does, in her own 
person, the elegance and fair complexion of an Englishwoman with 
the vivacity of an Italian, and possessing a vocal power rare in per- 
sons of her age, Signorina Prevost cannot fail to excite admiration in 
the most stoical audience. There can be no doubt that her intro- 
duction to the Inglish and Maltese public here, no mean judges of 
the art of singing, will ensure her a splendid future, as it did Mdme 
Albani, who also began in this place.’ 

Il Corriere Maltese follows suit with : 

‘« Signorina Prevost sustained the part of Violetta, and we cannot 
refrain from congratulating her with all our heart on her excellent 
performance, so full of decorum and gracefulness. She was applauded 
in the duet: ‘Ah, se cid é ver, fuggitemi,’ in the air of Scene 5, 
Act I., in the duet of Scene 5, Act IV., and especially in the “ Addio” 
at the close of the scene, when she brought down the house for some 
fifteen seconds. All through the third act she was continually 
applauded. In the fourth, her acting was splendid,” &c. 

Commenting on her in the same opera, the Portafogho Maltese 
says :— 

‘‘Signorina Frances Prevost, the pleasing Gennariello of Salvator 
Rosa, was a graceful and clever Violetta, who sang all her difficult 
part with such passion, sentiment, and exquisite taste, as to arouse 
the unanimous approbation of the public, who applauded her enthu- 
siastically in all her songs, but more especially in her cavatina, after 
which she was repeatedly called forward amid cries of ‘brava, 
‘bene,’ and showers of bouquets . . . .” 

Sig. Caravoglia has reason to be proud of his pupil, Lut the 
pupil has reason to be deeply grateful to Sig. Caravoglia, without 
whose skill and experience her fine voice might never have been 
properly developed. Nay! who knows? Under an incompetent 
teacher—and there are plenty such—it might actually have been 
ruined ! 


——0-— 


NOTES IN A FOG, 
(To Dishley Peters, Esq.) 


Dear Sir,—According to Dr Hullah, if Chopin be a tone-poet 
then must Dr Biilow be a semitone-poet ; and if Dr Biilow be a semi- 
tone-poet, what interval is the other ‘‘ Doctor” in the coop? But 
perhaps Dr Hans would prefer to be called an augmented semitone- 
poet ; and, if we do that, how are we to keep Chopin in his grave? 
And if Chopin gets up, who’s going to keep the rest of ’em quiet ? 
Tschaikowski is great, so is Rimsky Korsakoff (a little more of the 
same without sugar for the compositor), but why, oh why, must ‘‘a 
magnificent tone-painting announce another tone-poet”?  Arrah, 
Doctor darlin’, if ye are an augmented semi-tone-poet, isn’t it bekase 
the toimes are out of tune? Tell me that now; but whativir yez 
interval may be, don’t be afther lettin’ the semitone commence on the 
fourth deghree of the scale of EF flat. There might bea ‘‘risk of 
further misapprehensions, ” But, Mr Peters, Sir, Iam in danger of 
‘« #stheticising till all’s blue.” So no more for an augmented 
interval from—Yours truly, ‘*Fogry Grey,” 


Auld Reekie, Jan, 14, 








Bern .—Madlle Tagliana entered upon her permanent engage- 
ment at the Royal Operahouse by appearing as Ophelia in M, 
Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet, Herr Goltmark’e Kénigin von Saba is 
accepted, and will probably be “rien y this season after M, Anton 
Rubinstein’s Feramors. M. Rubinstein left here on the 12th instant 
with the object of giving concerts in Breslau, Posen, Krakau, and 
Lemburg. He was to return on the 24th inst., to superintend the 
rehearsals of his opera, after the production of which he contem- 
plates giving some concerts.—On the conclusion of his last concert at 
the Singacademie, Sefior Sarasate was sent for to the Empress’s box, 
when her Majesty enquired, among other things, what he meant to 
do after the present season, On his replying that he thought of 
spending the summer in Spain, her Majesty remarked that in Spain 
he had too many friends, who would never let him rest, and that, 
therefore, he should choose some other place, where he might recruit 
himself after the fatigues of his winter campaign.—At the Singaca- 
demie Subscription Concert, the oratorio of Der Fall Jerusaleme, by 
Herr Blumner, director of the society, was repeated,—Herr Engel 
has given up the renga of Kroll’s Theatre to his son, hitherto 
engaged in abank, The whole building is to be brilliantly re 

ecorated, 
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MDME VIARD-LOUIS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


The third concert of the present season, given at St James's 
Hall on Tuesday evening, the 21st inst., attracted a large audience, 
including prominent members of the musical profession, and was 
in every way highly successful. At this period of the year the 
poverty of London in orchestral concerts is more than usually felt 
by that small section of society who recognizes the orchestra as 
the mouthpieee of mighty masters, instead of being, as generally 
considered, an adjunct, more or less necessary, to an entertainment 
where “stars ” appear, or conversation buzzes, or sluggish feet are 
invoked to move in dance. To those few who have ears to hear, 
the orchestra, when delivering messages from the great sym- 
phonists, speaks with tongue of fire, and is heeded as the ‘‘ ambas- 
sador extraordinary” of potentates ruling the realms of sound. 
To Mdme Jenny Viard-Louis, a stranger amongst us, the musician 
is indebted for relief from a want which her discernment detected. 
Moved by artistic sympathies she has not hesitated in embarking 
upon an enterprise of hazard to su»ply London with classical 
music of the highest order. The foreigner is generally dreaded by 
the native professor as one who receives and giveth not; but in 
this instance a lady-stranger buys native talent and risks the 
result. For this and other respects, she is deserving of honour 
and good will. 

The most noteworthy number in the excellent programme was 
the Symphony in F by Hermann Goetz, performed for the second 
time in England. Apart from its high quality, the work comes 
with an interest that quickens the tenderest feelings, like to a gift 
from a stranger passed away beyond the reach of thanks. Some 
of the greatest musical benefactors have died young, thereby 
paying the penalty of excessive toil; but in their lifetime they 
did receive, at least, recognition ; whereas the gifted soul, that 
wove those exquisite fancies found in the symphony, fled hence 
before they had travelled far in the world of art, and before 
his name was known in this country; where, however, it will 
be held for a long future in honour and respect. The rare 
— of this, the only symphony that came from his pen, will, 

oubtless, form subjects for eager comment and willing admiration 
wherever English musicians congregate. A careful analysis of 
the work will certainly repay the student for any amount of labour 
he may bestow upon the exercise. The qualities of the themes in 
the first movement, allegro moderato, particularly that of the 
second subject, evidently a favourite with the author, will be found 
attractive in the highest degree; and their treatment, at once 
scholarly and poetic, will reveal a subtlety of development most 
ingenious; whilst the episodes, planned with consummate 
ability, show richness of ideas and power of contrast. The 
second movement, intermezzo, appeals to the amateur as well 
as professor by its variety and appropriateness of orchestral 
colour. The passage for “horn” arrests the attention by reason 
of its complete suitability to the qualities and resources of the 
instrument ; whilst the theme for “flute” is quickly interwoven 
with itin all possible freedom. Throughout this section grace 
and piquancy chase each other, now crossing, now encircling, and 
ever blending in accents blithe and jocund. Perhaps the ways 
and practices of the adagio will be more canvassed than either of 
the other movements. Its first subject introduced by the violon- 
cellos, according to the manner made familiar by Mendelssohn, 
after receiving and uniting with subsidiary themes, flows on 
tranquilly, like a noble river unruffled save by slightly disturbing 
currents, until a gradually increasing ardour is found agitating 
its course; to relapse again when the brief rage is fully 
spent. The finale dashes off with a rare vigour, occasionally 
modified by more subdued themes skilfully placed, as it were, to 
keep back the headlong speed threatening fall and discomfiture. 
But barriers are cleared, and away rushes the theme like a steed 
to the goal. One characteristic of the new work is the unique 
position it holds by reason of its being the only production of 
the kind by its author. A composer is a great plagiarist, for he 
persistently copies himself. Nature but rarely gives to any being 
more than one vein of melodic materials, out of which the 
possessor has, if he live long and work much, to build all the 
fabrics that his promptings or circumstances may dictate. Had 
Goetz lived longer or wrote more it is probable the symphony 
would have been likened to other outcomings of his genius. Now 
it stands alone, a gorgeous and enduring monument to one who, 
during his brief sojourn here, was almost unknown, Another 








excellence, seen in a prominent degree, is its naturalness; it never 
aims at any result without perfect accomplishment. Without 
imitating any of his predecessors, the composer worked on the 
same lines that served them; and if the striking originality that 
founds a school cannot be accorded, every student will surely 
find in him decided individuality. 

Mendelssohn's concerto in G minor, for pianoforte and orchestra, 
introduced, on this occasion, Madame Viard-Louis to her friends 
and the public, who received her most cordially. The fair pianist 
seemed conscious of the honourable nature of the task undertaken, 
and showed appreciation of the many beauties of the work by 
giving it her anxious attention, most earnest purpose, and her 
utmost skill—merits which secured a recall from the audience. 
Gounod is heard in his happiest mood in the charming barcarolle, 
“ Nymphes attentives,” from his new opera Polyeucte, sung by a 
Roman youth invocating the deities of stream and grove. The 
appeal made by the tenor voice is responded to by the orchestra 
that seems alive with nymphs and Naiades, whilst a certain quality 
of tone indicates the “silvery radiance” shed by Diana upon her 
beloved Endymion. That the song was charmingly rendered will 
be credited when Mr FE. Lloyd is mentioned as the singer. His 
beauty of voice and fervency of expression more than answered all 
requirements and moved the audience to rapturous applause. In 
the ballet music from the same opera Gounod was disappointing. 
It could scarcely be imagined that the author of the exciting and 
sensuous dance music in Faust could have written a strain so dull 
as the invocation to the god Pan. Surely that worthy was not 
given to Nonconformist hymn tunes; neither was the favour of 
Venus to be won by a melody so severe as the /arghetto. But, per- 
haps, scenic effects and stage actions would modify these strictures; 
or, it is possible, Gounod wished by the gravity of his themes to 
appease the shade of the stately Roman who said “* Nemo fere saltat 
sobrius, nisi forte insanit.”. The minuet for orchestra by Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray is prim and elegant, but failed to make the im- 
pression it otherwise would, by having to follow the overpowering 
strains of the overture to Tannhaiiser, the performance of which 
must be termed phenomenal. Such a large, highly disciplined, and 
well balanced body of instrumentalists has rarely been brought toge- 
ther in London; and the entire force had full scope for their energies 
in Wagner's astounding composition. The “strings,” bright and 
piercing, realized the phrensy of passion conceived by the great 
master. Masses of sound of such pomp and intensity excited the 
audience to enthusiasm, and led them to applaud again and again 
until the entire piece was repeated, notwithstanding it was the first in 
the programme. Perhaps it would have been better to have given it 
later in the evening, for such a rush and blaze disqualified the 
listener for subsequent strains of a milder nature. Mr Weist Hill 
on this occasion further substantiated his right to wield the bdton. 
Capable at every post, he has gone from step to step, until he has 
reached the highest in the orchestra. The opportunity came and 
he was found ready. Acknowledgment and thanks should be 
tendered by every student to the accomplished writer that pre- 
pared the analysis for the “ book of words”; who, evidently, is 
not only a master of the forms of construction, but is also 
animated with the spirit that vivifies them. 

Jan, 22, 1879. Pencerpp GwWFFYN. 


AUS NORDEN. 


Two especial favourites of the St Petersburgh public, Mad. Salla 
and Sig. Masini, having returned from Moscow, made their re- 
appearance here on the 6th January in Aida, and were both joyfully 
welcomed by hearty applause on presenting themselves before the 
audience, Mad, Salla sang, for the first time in this capital, Aida, 
carrying out the part from beginning to end, with artistic per- 
fection; besides delighting the audience by her sympathetic 
singing, she charmed them very greatly by her masterly dramatic 
action and warmth of expression, Why, however, she should trans- 
pose her grand air in the third act half a tone lower we do not 
understand, since her magnificent soprano, with its extensive range, 18 
fully equal to all the demands the very highest notes in the air can 
make on it. For the duet in the same act with Sig. Masini, “0 cieli 
azurri, O dolci aure native,” there was a tremendous da capo, and the 
duet had to be repeated. Mad. Scalchi-Lolli, also, as Amneris, and 
Sig. Cotogni as Amonasro, were liberally applauded ; and, indeed, the 

rformance generally may be pronounced a very spirited one.— 

t Petereburgher Zeitung, 
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LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


The tenth of Mr John Boosey’s ballad concerts (thirteenth sea- 
son) was held in St James’s Hall on Wednesday evening, and 
brought together a very large audience. Mr Sims Reeves, in “ full 
song,” and his voice in splendid condition, declaimed ‘‘ The Message” 
of Blumenthal with more than usual effect, and in Dibdin’s “Tom 
Bowling” won applause so unanimous that he was compelled to 
return to the platform and sing again—not ‘Tom Bowling,” but 
Balfe’s never unwelcome “Come into the garden, Maud.” Two 
new ballads by Mr A. H. Behrend (grandson of the late M. W. 
Balfe), were introduced, viz., “The doll song,” words by Charles 
Kingsley, and assigned to Miss Mary Davies, and Tom Hood's 
“Song of the shirt,” allotted to Madame Antoinette Sterling. 
Both exhibited talent, the music being thoroughly in keeping with 
the words. The accustomed series of popular songs and ballads, 
old and new, were undertaken by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Miss Damian, Messrs Ed. Lloyd, Barton MceGuckin, Maybrick, 
and Santley. The London Vocal Union gave several of their 
well known glees, and Mdme Arabella Goddard contributed 
Stephen Heller’s brilliantly effective “ transcription ” of Schubert's 
universally popular Lied, “ Die Forelle” (‘‘ La Truite,”) as well as 
a fantasia by Ascher on themes from Vincent Wallace’s Lur/ine. 
Mr Sidney Naylor conducted with his well known ability, and 
the entertainment, from beginning to end, afforded unmistakable 
satisfaction to the crowded assembly. 


———- 0 --— 


TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

A public meeting was held at Newcastle-on-Tyne on Jan. 14, 
to consider a proposal to establish a branch of the College at 
Newcastle. The Mayor occupied the chair, and Mr Frederic 
Clark, organising secretary, attended from the College to describe 
the working of a branch. Among those present were Mr C. Francis 
Lloyd, Mus, B. Oxon. (who has been appointed superintendent 
professor), Mr Henri C. Hemy (hon. local secretary), Mr 
Nicholson (Hexham Abbey), &c. Letters were read from the 
Earl of Ravensworth and others, who hoped the project would be 
carried out. It was unanimously resolved to support the establish- 
ment of the Newcastle branch, and a provisional committee (in- 
cluding the Mayors of Newcastle, Tynemouth, and Gateshead, and 
other persons of influence), was appointed to make the necessary 
local arrangements. 

Another meeting was held in the Town Hall, North Shields, on 
the 16th, under the presidency of the Mayor of Tynemouth, when 
Mr Clark was again present, and similar resolutions were passed. 
The use of class-rooms will probably be obtained in the College of 
Physical Science at Newcastle, which forms a part of the University 
of Durham, 





A LOVE SONG,* 


Fly, bird of day! 
Fly to my Love this summer day, 
And tell her of my faith undying ; 
Go, call her quickly, that she may come this way 
And soothe her lonely longing sighing. 
Fly, bird of day! 
On Love’s sweet errand, fly ! 


Sing, bird of night! 
Sing to my Love this summer night, 
And tell her of my hope eternal ; 
Tell her, that were she here, a flood of light 
Would from her presence stream supernal, 
Sing, bird of night ; 
Of Love’s sweet comfort, sing ! 


Stay, birds of night and day! 
Here blend your song, 
For here my Love and I are resting ; 
Sing to us now, as time wears fast along 
And light the distant hills and clouds is cresting, 
Sing, birds of day and night ! 
Do not from Love's sweet presence flee, 
But stay and sing; and so the hours shall be 
Divinely bright. 
M. C. 0. 





* Copyright reserved, 








SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 

At the Grand Opera, another St Bris has appeared in Les 
Huguenots. The new-comer is M. Lorrain, a lauréat, 1.e., laurel- 
winner, or prize-man, at the Conservatory in 1878, and a pupil of 
MM. Obin and Potier. He has much to recommend him, and 
produced a favourable impression. The long-promised three-act 
ballet of Yedda, by MM. Gille, Mortier, and L. Mérante, has at 
last been produced. The scene is laid in Japan, because—it might 
have been laid anywhere else. The following scenarium is borrowed 
from M. Jules Prével, of the Figaro: “ Act I. Approach to a 
Japanese hamlet on the borders of a sacred lake, a portion of 
which is perceived winding at the back between clumps of trees 
and blue mountains. To the right, a forest. To the left, the farm 
of Yedda’s father; the public see into the interior of the house. 
Slightly in advance of the farm a small spring, with a carved 
wooden framework, surmounted by a cock with bristling plumage. 
Act II. In a poetic and vaporous scene on the other side of the 
sacred lake is the enchanted tree; from its robust trunk shoot 
gigantic branches, stretching and hanging over the waters of the 
lake, the rocks, and neighbouring plains, and, according to the 
popular belief, covering with their shade the rest of the world. 
Act III. An apartment in the palace of the Mikado. To the left, 
lofty square columns raised three steps from the ground, and 
leading to the private apartments. In the midst of the columns is 
placed the throne. To the right, and springing from a kind of cone 
servatory, tall plants, with clusters of brilliantly coloured flowers 
and leaves, rise till they are confounded with the drapery above. 
The back is closed in by immense mats, adorned with paintings of 
Japanese gods and heroes. The mats are practicable, and when 
they are raised, the principal street of the capital is visible to the 
spectator.” In the farm above mentioned, resides Yedda, a young 
girl, the farmer's daughter, who is about to marry that very day a 
handsome youth named Nori. She really loves him, but is ex- 
ceedingly fond of riches and splendour, so, when the Mikado 
shortly afterwards happens to pass through the village with a 
brilliant retinue, she cannot help repining at her humble lot, 
After the departure of the Mikado, she abandons herself to regret. 
A man steals up to her. It is To—“ the light fantastic,” of course 
—the Mikado’s jester, himself smitten with the Princess destined 
for his master, and who thinks he may advance his purpose by 
serving Yedda’s ambitious designs, which, with singular cleverness 
and rapidity, it must be confessed, he has divined. What is 
required that Yedda, the poor basket-maker, may eclipse the 
whole Court in riches as well as in beauty? Simply that at mid- 
night she shall cross the lake, visit the enchanted tree round which 
the tricksy spirits assemble, and obtain from them the grand 
talisman in the shape of a branch of the tree aforesaid, It strikes 
midnight. At the last stroke the rocks and the trees seem to 
become animated ; the nocturnal divinities rise up on every 
side, and, at a sign from their Queen, Sakourada, water the 
tree copiously with water taken from the lowest depths of the 
lake. Sakourada grants Yedda’s prayer, and gives her a branch 
from the enchanted tree. With every wish which is accom- 
plished one leaf of the branch drops off, and, when the last 
has thus fallen, Yedda herself will die. Armed with her talisman 
Yedda proceeds to the Court, fascinates the Mikado, and excites 
the jealousy of the Princess to whom he is engaged. Just as she 
is about to fall a victim to the Princess’s revenge, Nori, the lover 
she has deserted, rushes forward, receives the fatal blow intended 
for her whom he still adores, and sinks dead at her feet. Yedda 
throws herself on her lover's inanimate body. Shesuddenly perceives 
how wrong, how heartless, and how indefensible her conduct towards 
one so attached and faithful has been. Pulling the magic branch 
from her girdle, she convulsively and repentantly plucks off the 
last fatal leaf and dies. As will be at once seen, there is nothing 
particularly Japanese about the plot, and there is as little, if not 
less, of that element in M. Métra’s music, which may be said to 
consist of aseries of waltzes, polkas, and galops, connected by a sort 
of instrumental recitative, with a strong flavouring of that tremolo 
so much in vogue formerly at the “ Vic,” and other transpontine 
London theatres, when the Villain killed the heroine’s father 
when the Ghost of the latter appeared with all the supernatur: 
horror to be derived from the employment of red or blue fire | 
and when other equally thrilling incidents occurred in the course 
of a good old-fashioned melodrama, Mdlle Sangalli achieved a 
fresh triumph as Yedda, One critic says of her that “she dieg 
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like a tragic actress after going through all the rest of her part 

with intelligence and spirit.” The manner in which the piece is 

put on the stage is positively dazzling. Such splendid scenery, 

— by MM. Lavastre (pare et fils), Daran, and Carpezat! 
uch magnificent dresses, designed by M. Lacoste ! 

At the Bouffes-Parisiens, Za Marocaine, a three-act buffo-opera, 
music by M. Offenbach, book by M. Paul Ferrier, is not destined 
to live long. Indeed, it had some difficulty in getting through 
the first night of its existence. The music is by no means bad 
of its kind, but the libretto is a mistake; and the manager, M. 
Comte, must be very sanguine if he hopes to get back the money 
he expended sO liberally on the mise-en-scéne. Le Grand Casimir, 
at the Variétés, is, on the contrary, a success of a decided descrip- 
tion. The libretto, really a regular vaudeville, bears the names 
of MM. Jules Prével and A. de Saint-Albin, and is one of the 
most wildly comic creations produced for some time—a “screamer” 
in three acts. Its effect is heightened by the charming score 
with which M. Ch. Lecocq has adorned it, and which contains some 
twenty numbers, prominent among them being the overture, the 
duet between Angélina and Casimir, Angélina’s rondeau, “II le 
savait bien, le perfide,” and the romance of “The Two Pigeons.” 
The principal parts were played by Mdme Chaumont and M. 
Dupuis with immense “ go” and effect. 

Mr Ernest Gye, aided by] Mr Pittman, Signori Vianesi and 
Tagliafico, has been making several engagements for the ap- 
proaching season at Covent Garden. Among the artists whose 
services he has secured are Mdlle Bloch and M. Gailhard, of the 
Grand Opera. It is asserted here that Mr Ernest Gye and his 
brother, in conformity with the plan their late father would have 
carried out, had he lived, intend following Mr Mapleson’s example, 
and forming a permanent company to play from April to July 
in London; from November to February in St Petersburgh ; 
and during March and April in Paris.—A series of grand balls is 
to be given at the Hippodrome. Herr Johann Strauss will 
conduct the orchestra at the opening ball on the Ist February.— 
Among the prizes in the Great Lottery there are a large number 
of a musical nature, such as a grand organ by Cavaillé-Coll, a host 
of pianos and other instruments, together with entire libraries of 
scores, books of instruction, albums, and so on. The Ménestrel 
has given a thousand francs’ wort!: of its best publications. 


——_o —- 
FROM BAYREUTH. 


Herr R. Wagner has published a letter in the first number of 
Bayreuther Blitter for this year. He confesses that the German 
did not regard his famous Nibelungen Trilogy (Qy. Tetra- 
logy?) as a national and patriotic work in which they were all 
bound to take an interest. “ Prince Bismarck,” he adds, “ con- 
trary to all my expectations, exhibited a great coolness for my 
enterprise ; had I previously known his ideas on music, as he 
expressed them in the presence of Dr Busch, I should never have 
looked for any assistance from him.” The composer then begs 
the public to excuse the numerous shortcomings of the mise-en- 
scone, which exerted an influence prejudicial to the effect of the 
Trilogy, and explains the reasons for them. 


—_—)—— 
TEACHERS OF MUSIC IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The committee of the Manchester branch of the Lancashire 
Association for promoting the cultivation of music among all report 
to the Society of Arts that ten free scholarships for teachers of 
elementary schools have been awarded by competition at Owen’s 
College. Mr Hecht, the professor of Harmony and Compostion at 
Owen’s College, states that the examination was in a knowledge of 
notes, keys, and time, as well as in voice and ear, that eight 
scholarships were obtained by schoolmasters of elementary schools, 
one by a teacher of music, aged 17, and one by a warehouseman, 
aged 20. Among the competitors were four clerks and one ‘“‘ warper,” 
&c., and the rest of the twenty-three candidates were schoolmasters 
or assistants. Two not appointed were specially recommended for 
additional yep r Hecht states that the general proficiency 
of most of the candidates was most satisfactory, such indeed as to 
qualify them to teach elementary music. This fact has strengthened 
his opinion that, notwithstanding the frequent assertions to the con- 
trary, the English — are really musical ; and he is prepared to 
say that, had he assembled for examination, under similar conditions, 





an equal number of schoolmasters from any Continental nation, he 
would not have found so large a proporticn with good voices and an 
equally high standard of general proficiency in music. 

This is the first local examination for elementary teachers, which 
is intended to lead to the establishment of schools of music in places 
which have already classes for art and science, and to the discovery 
of young persons of great musical ability and promise, who may be 
sent to the National Training School for Music, originated by the 
rage Arts.—From the Journal of the Society of Arts, January 

7, 1879. 
—)——— 


WEBERINA.* 
By Rosert Musto... 
1.—A Press Destroyed by Fire. 


Carl Maria von Weber, born on the 18th December, 1786, at 
Eutin, died, as Royal Saxon Capellmeister, on the 5th June, 1826, 
in London, isa pillar of German art, especially of music. He 
belongs to those artists whose creations have triumphantly endured 
the course of time, and still find at the present day in the hearts 
of the people the same love that was sooner or later entertained 
for them. His works, particularly the operatic ones, are dis- 
tinguished for truth, nature, and profundity of art and feeling, 
as well as by purely human sentiment. Now among the best 
characteristics of humanity is piety ; if a work touches our heart, 
and if we have learned to love its author, we follow with double 
interest the vicissitudes of his life, his efforts, and his creations ; 
should he be numbered among the dead, everything connected with 
him grows in our eyes still more sacred and of increased value. 
Just as this is the case in isolated cases, so is it universally—for an 
entire people and for all mankind. The most eminent men were 
formerly identified with gods ; we now erect monuments to, write 
biographies about, them, and so on. Though this may be carried 
too far (as has frequently happened), the rectification of the 
slightest obscurity in the life of the best sons of a nation should, 
on the other hand, be welcome to mankind, supposing it placed in 
a new light, in radiant brilliancy, the individuality and character of 
him we delighted to honour. Such is the position in which we find 
ourselves with regard to that master of tone, Carl Maria von Weber. 
For this reason the following lines will not, it is hoped, be con- 
sidered altogether superfluous. 

The composer was chained to a father who would have liked to 
make a phenomenon of him, no matter in what, and the sooner the 
better. A second Mozart would, it is true, have been the best, 
but, despite all t':e boy’s strongly-marked musical gifts, this was 
out of the question. That, under the circumstances, lithography, 
the invention of A. Senefelder (born 1771, in Prague, died 1834, 
in Munich), which came up about 1796, should engross the atten- 
tion of father and son, the latter being entirely influenced 
by the former, is not calculated to excite astonishment, the less so 
as the boy possessed considerable natural talent for the process, 
and produced some very fine specimens of his skill. ‘Thus, in the 
year 1800 there were published “ V1 Variations (for Harpsichord 
or Pianoforte), most respectfully dedicated to Herr Jno. Nep. 
Kalchar, the celebrated Harpsichord-Master and Composer, in 
Munich, his never to be forgotten and highly esteemed friend, and 
composed by Carl Maria von Weber. No. 1.”+ The dedication 
bears date the “6th June, 1800.”{ With regard to this publica- 
tion, we must remark that, without the slightest doubt, C. M. 
von Weber himself lithographed it. (Fr. Wilh. Jahns: Carl 
Maria von Weber in his Works,\| Berlin, 1871, p. 37.) While in 
H. Mendel’s Universal Lexicon der Tonkunst, vol. ix., article 
“‘ Senefelder,” the fact is mentioned as simply probable. 

Senefelder’s acquaintance had been made in Nuremberg, as far 
back as 1796, but Weber's father, an actor still full of hope, was 
then the manager of a dramatic company. It was not until they 
were in Munich, whither they went to settle in 1798, in order, 
most probably, “to procure for the youth’s budding talent that 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 

+“ VI Variationen (Fiirs Klavier oder Piano Forte). Dem Hernn Joh. 
Nep. Kalcher, beriihmten Klavier-Meister und Compositeur in Miinchen dem 
unvergesslich verehrungswiirdigen Freunde (achtungsvollst gewiedmet und 
componirt) von Carl Marie von Weber, No. 1.” 

t+“ 6ten Juny, 1800.” 

|| “Carl Maria von Weber in Seinen Werken,” Berlin, 1871, S. 37. 
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guidance which, in conformity with his natural tendencies, seemed 
the most suitable, and fortunately was so, namely, the guidance 
which should direct to musico-dramatic production the dramatic 
notions he had gained by experience” (M. M. v. Weber, “ C. M. 
von Weber. Ein Lebensbild, vol. 1, p. 42”), that Senefelder exerted 
more influence on the boy, who was now incessantly busied in 
Senefelder’s workshop with the new invention; and who thus 
conceived the notion of improving Senefelder’s presses, which did 
not promptly satisfy all the ‘practical demands made on them. 
He succeeded in hitting on a mode of construction which, in 
his opinion, could not fail to prove highly advantageous. 
To this was added, according to the universal version, an 
occurrence which threw him almost entirely into the arms of 
lithography and weaned him from music. 


(To be continued. ) 


— 0—— 
WAIFS. 

A new diapason is to be adopted in Spain. 

Herr G. Vierling’s Raub der Sabinerinnen has been performed in 
Cassel. 

Ch. Lecocq’s Petit Duc has been performed at the old Stadttheater, 
Leipsic. 

Mr Mapleson’s Italian Opera Company opened in Boston (U.S.) on 
the 29th ult. 

M. Anton Rubinstein’s Verlorenes Paradies was performed recently 
in Winterthur, 

Ernest Guiraud’s Piccolino has been well received at the Grand- 
Théatre, Lyons. ‘ 

Herr De Munck, violoncellist, from Weimar, hag been playing in 
Vienna and Pesth. 

M. Faure selected La Fuvorite for his first appearance at the 
Monnaie, Brussels. 

After singing at Lyons, Mdlle Heilbron has gone to fulfil an 
engagement at Nice. 

Herr Martin Roeder is busy in Milan on a new opera, Fedorowna, 
the libretto by himself. 

Following the example of other Italian towns, Leghorn is about to 
have a Societa Orchestrale. 

Mad, Christine Nilsson and M. Faure will shortly appear at the 
new Theatre of Monte Carlo. 

Herr Ludwig Nohl has published in the Vossische Zeitung an article 
on Beethoven’s Tenth Symphony. 

After giving four concerts in Hamburgh, Mad. Annette Essipoff 
will make a tour through Holland. 

M. Joseph Holman, a young violoncellist and pupil of Servais, has 
made a successful début in Moscow. 

It is rumoured that M. C. Saint-Saéns is inclined to abandon his 
intention of giving concerts in Berlin. 

Sig. Marchesi is translating into Italian for Mr Mapleson the 
libretto of Der Widerspiinstigen Zihmung. 

Signorina Adelaide Ristori, a niece of the great tragic actress, has 
published two pleasing romances for piano. 

Mad. Christine Nilsson has accepted a two months’ engagement in 
Spain, and is to receive for it 90,000 francs. 

The opera with which Mad. Adelina Patti will open her approach- 
ing engagement at the San Carlo, Naples, is Lucia. 

The Duke of Coburg-Gotha has conferred the Medal for Art and 
Science on Herr F. Ries, music-publisher, Dresden. 

M. Brassin leaves the Brussels Conservatory for that of St Peters- 
burgh. His probable successor is M. Ch. de Bériot. 

The Portuguese Vicomte D’Arneiro, already known for his Llisire 
di Giovinezza, is composing a second opera, Don Bibas. 

Robert Schumann’s Genoveva was performed at the Hamburgh 
Stadttheater—for the first time there—on the 8th inst. 

Die musikalische Sonntags-Zeitung is the title of a new musical 
paper, in German and Russian, started in St Petersburgh. 

Joachim commenced at Prague a tour through Austria, 
Prague he was to proceed to Vienna, and thence to Briinn. 

The new Stadttheater, the gift of an inhabitant, Herr Julius von 
Eichel, to the town of Eisenach, was opened on the 1st inst. 

Mr A. Lawrence Fryer (late principal tenor, Foundling Hospital 
Chapel) is appointed principal tenor to New College, Oxford, 

Mr Josiah Pittman has returned from Paris, full of wise saws and 
modern instances ; but nothing can be got of him, Renard ! 

M. Offenbach will superintend the production in Vienna of his 
last work, Madame Favart, with Mad. Geistinger as the heroine. 

Lady Elvey, wife of Sir J. G. Elvey, organist of St George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, died on Thursday evening at her residence in the 
Horse Shoe Cloisters. 


From 














Die letzten Mohikaner, a new three-act buffo opera by Herr Richard 
Genée, has proved snccessful at the Theater an der Wien, Vienna. 

Herr Jahn, Kapellmeister at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Wiesbaden, 
has been offered a similar post at the Imperial Operehoaes, Vienna, 

Euryanthe, after a long interval, has, with Mad, Kupfer-Berger in 
the principal part, been revived at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

MM. E. Philippe and Edouard Brandus (Brandus & Co., Paris) 
have been decorated with the Spanish Order of Isabella the Catholic. 

Herr Max Strakosch’s Opera Company, including Miss Kello, 
and Mr C. R. Adams, will open in Boston (U.S.) at the beginning o 
next month, 

The Neapolitan pianist, Sig. Beniamino Casi, has po to Egypt 
for the benefit of his health, but, if well enough, will give concerts 
in Alexandria and Cairo. 

The Imperial Russian Musical Society of Moscow have forwarded 
500 roubles to M. Zaremba, formerly director of the St Petersburgh 
Conservatory, who is very ill. : 

Another lady, Mdlle Tayau, pupil of MM. Vieuxtemps and 
Léonard, is added to the lists of female violinists. She recently 
made a successful début in Brussels. : 

Ero e Leandro, music by Sig, Bottesini, book by Sig. Arrigo Boito, 
has been successful in Turin. On the first night Sig. Bottesini had 
twenty-three calls, and Sig. Boito two. : 

Signor and the Demoiselles Badia have left Paris for Nice. At the 
concert of the Grand Cercle International de France, on the 9th 
inst., and at the private soirée of Marshal MacMahon on the 18th, 
the singing of the accomplished sisters was thoroughly appreciated. 

‘*To BE SAID OR SunG.”—In the recent controversy about church 
music, reference is made to the old direction which preceded the 
present rubric, that the Lessons ‘‘should be sung in a plain tune, 
after the manner of distinct reading ”—i.e., monotone. We have 
certainly got rid of the monotone, but only to substitute for it, too 
often, monotony.—Puneh, 





HERE WE ARE AGAIN! 
| By Henry S. Leicn, 
(From the * Theatre.” ) 


I recollect—full well I do— 

That, in my life’s remoter times, 

| I felt aggrieved when sitting through 

The openings of the pantomimes, 
| Their puns could never make me smile ; 
Their dances and their songs were vain. 
I sat awaiting all the while 
| The wished-for “ Here we are again !”’ 


I scarcely watched one gallant fight 

Young Jack the Giant-Killer waged, 

The tale began to bore me quite :— 
My mind was far away engaged, 

The welcome end came by and by; 
The giants all were duly slain. 

The transformation-scene was nigh, 
And with it “ Here we are again !” 


It mattered not a fig to me 
What Cinderella said or did; 
I fancied Whittington to be 
A most intrusive little kid, 
Whatever incidents occurred 
I treated with a cool disdain ; 
For nothing touched me till I heard 
The ery of “ Here we are again !”” 


Mad wag, to childhood ever dear ! 
No mortal qualins thy life perplexed, 
Thine only maxim, it is clear, 
Was “ bismuth first, and pleasure next.’ 
And Pleasure brimmed for thee a cup 
With no alloying drop of pain. 
What worlds of mirth it conjured up, 
Thy magic “ Here we are again!” 
Thy figure, too—how boldly quaint ! 
Thy wide and theft-impelling hose, 
And what profusely-scattered paint 
Besmirched the brow—the cheeks—tlie ncse ! 
Forget thee, merriest of mimes ? 
Nay—long as Mem’ry shall remain, 
Its pow’r shall bring me oftentimes 
Thine olden “ Here we are again!” 
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THE ANGEL STAR* 
(Impromptu for Music. ) 

O my love! they have told me thou’rt “ sleeping,” 

And the sobbing wind echoed each word ; 
While I lay neither sighing nor weeping, 

Just heart-numb’d by the message I heard, 
Till my wild eyes at last were uplifted 

To the storm-shadow’d heaven's dark screen ; 
And, while gazing, I saw the clouds rifted, 

And a sweet star look down from between. 


O, my love! my dead love! wert thou seeking 
To tell me that, tho’ thou hadst gone, 

From thy bright home above thou wert keeping 
Love’s watch o’er thy desolate one? 

How I'll miss thee and mourn thee, God only, 
And thou, too, perchance, as thou art / 

Can know, dear, thro’ all life, how lonely 
Must now be my pain-riven heart! 


O, my love! my lost love! I am weary, 
Tho’ the passion-strife’s scarcely begun ; 
But the day that’s most wild and most dreary 
With the evensong hymn shall be done ! 
Then, then in Love’s own home I’ll meet thee, 
This thought having led me above, 
That, watching and yearning to greet me, 
Thou art waiting, my love, O, my love! 





* Copyright. A Soupier’s Daveursr., 




















THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI 
THE FORMATION AND ee OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
rice 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his ase on ; his work has cousequent!y come into general use as a 
manual! of vocal instruction.” — Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK MokI, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 

New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solftges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Curci. Price 6s. London: DuNncAN Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

‘* This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middie of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirahly adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
4A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
Lendon: Hammond & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching jy eg and removing affections of 
e thro: 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable penety for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman &Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Burope, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throuz!iout the Unite: Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 




















CHAPPELL & CO’S 


IMPROVED 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 


MAN'FACTURED BY 


CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A, 
THE FAVOUURITE ORGAN, 


~ 


COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 


KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT CASE. 


Price 25 Guineas. 





CLOUGH & WARREN’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 
The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & C0. to 


undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 160 Guineas. Price Lists oa application 


CHAPPELL & CO., 


80, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS. 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 
THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 
THE TENOR ALBUM. 
THE BARITONE ALBUM. 














Each of the above Albums contain from 40 to 50 celebrated songs, forming 
the most complete repertoire of Operatic music ever published. 
All have English and Italian words, and are in 
the original keys. 





PRICE OF EACH ALBUM, 6s. Paper Covers; 7s. 6d. Cloth, Gilt Edges. 


‘A more useful publication than these collections of Italian melodies cannot be conceived.”—Atheneum. 





“A capital idea admirably carried out.”—Jllustrated Dramatic News, 








PRICE 10s. 6p. CLOTH. 


SPOHR'S VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Kdited by HENRY HOLMES. 
COMPLETE, WITH NUMEROUS EXPLANATORY NOTES, AND MUCH ADDITIONAL TEXT BY THE EDITOR. 





‘Cur leading violinists have concurred in the opinion that Mr Holmes’ additions have so greatly enhanced the value of 
Sp olr’s School tha it must become the standard work of all violinists, professional and amateur.”—ZJllustrated Dramatic News. 
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